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Every Teacher of Science Wants His Work 


To develop the pupil's power to observe natural phenomena. 
To arouse his permanent interest in science. 

To train him to observe with accuracy. 

To furnish him with wseful information. 

To prepare the way for the study of special sciences. 


Clark’s Introduction to Science 
Accomplishes these Results 


7 HE book covers a broad field, embracing not merely chemistry and foods, but physiology, hygiene, physics, 
botany, biology and geology. It humanizes science, making clear to the pupil the relation between certain 
fundamental scientific principles and the everyday affairs of life. 
preparing for college. 
Among the subjects treated are Food Substitutes and Adulterants; Bacteria and Food; 
Fuels; Artificial Lighting; Cold; Electrical Devices; Plants and their Relation to Man. 
Although written in an easy, interesting style, this book can be depended on for accuracy of statement. 




















It is particularly suited to pupils who are not 
Household Chemicals ; 


The author is BERTHA M. CLARK, Pu.D., Head of the Science Department, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| These Undergraduate High School Boys Reached an . 


Average Shorthand Speed of 138 Words a Minute 


. In the recent Metropolitan Open Shorthand School Con- 
test, New York City, the first, fourteen places were won 
by boys from the High School of Commerce. The point 
that is of particular interest to school men is that these 
boys were undergraduates—had not completed their 
shorthand course. The first team of five made an average 
met speed of 138 words a minute; accuracy, 98.5%. All 
fourteen wrote at a speed of 120 words a minute or higher. 
Several had been in school less than a year and a half. 

The progress in both speed and accuracy is very clearly 
shown in the following comparison with the best previous 
record made by a Pitman team. 


High School of Commerce, 1918 


Commercial High School, 1916 
(Gregg Shorthand) 


(Isaac Pitman Shorthand) 
Gross Net P.C. Gross Net P. C. 
Speed Speed Acc’y Speed Speed Acc’y 
Albert Schneider 160 156.6 97.8 Emil Ellis 120 1189 99. 
Reuben Speiser 160 156.4 97.7 Samuel J. Abelow 100 98.4 98.4 
William Roven 140 138.6 98. Jack Ellis 100 97.2 97.2 
| Benjamin Shapiro 120 119.6 99.6 EugeneRosenstrauchl00 96, 96. 
| Richard Lowenthal 120 119.2 99.3 Hector J.Battaglia 100 95.6 95. 
Average net speed: 138.1 Average net speed: 101 
Average accuracy: 98.5 Average accuracy: 97.2 

In the contest for the Amateur Championship of New 
York City held at the same time, first and second places 
were won by boys recently from the High School of Com- 
merce. William Rosenberg, the winner, made an average 
met speed of 178.4 words a minute; accuracy, 99.11%: Nor- 
man McKnight, winner of second place, 172.2 words a min- 
ute; accuracy, 95.66%. 

The Evening School Contest was won by a Gregg Writer 
from the New York Evening High School for Men. 

The significant features of the contest are: The high 
speed and accuracy achieved by the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand in an open contest; the fact that the contestants 
were still students in school. 

The universally superior results obtained with Gregg 
Shorthand have resulted in the exclusive adoption of 
Gregg Shorthand in more than 75% of the cities and 
towns of the United States whose high schools teach 
shorthand. 

If you are not teaching Gregg Shorthand, you are not 
obtaining the maximum results. Speed up your shorthand 
department by the adoption of Gregg Shorthand. 

Gregg Shorthand has been authorized for use in the 
High Schools of New York City, Supply List No. 3661. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

















This$Is a Very 
Timely, Necessary 
Book Which 

Is Now 

Required by 
Thousands 

of School 
Superintendents 





Nearly one fourth of the young men of America, 
between the ages of 21 and 31, who have been 
drafted into the national army have been rejected 
Jor physical defects that a proper course in physi- 
cal education during youth would have cured or 
prevented, 


OCTOR KEENE’S MANUAL is now used in 
schools in every State in the Union and sev- 
eral foreign countries. There is no other book 
which gives information about all three subjects 
of mass competitions, games, and physical training 
in such compact and usable form and at such a 
reasonable price.—Cloth, 75 cents; Kraft, 60 cents. 


Everything is planned for the teacher who must 
carry on physical exercise or elementary military 
training work without the help of a supervisor or 
the advantage of special training. This fact— 
that it is so simple—has caused it to be adopted 
by many large cities where a competent director 
of physica] training is employed. 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 23126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Ready in August 


The New American Citizen 


By Charles F. Dole 


The essentials of civics and economics for the 
upper grades and for junior high schools. The treat- 
ment is fresh and interesting and filled with the spirit 
of Americanization. No better book can be put into 
the hands of pupils in the present critical times. 
The lessons taught prepare for citizenship of the sort 


that the nation needs. 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 380 pages. $1.00 


D. C. HEATH ©& CO, 


Boston New York Chicago 


Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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MEN OF 


JOHN R. MOTT 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

While western Europe and the Americas 
stand reverent before the deeds of the Y. M. C. 
A. during the war, and while money by the bil- 
lions pours into the treasury of that organization, 
it will be timely to consider for a while the career 
of the man predominant as_ the statesman and 
orator of the organization—John R. Mott. 

Had he been a lawyer he would have had a 
national reputation and practice; first, because of 
his penetrating, logical, critical, and also syn- 
thetic type of mind, enabling him to deal with 
large disputable issues and find the clue leading 
to a sensible conclusion; and second, because of 
his forensic power, which makes him a compell- 
ing advocate of any cause which he champions. 

Had he been a clergyman he would have been 
a maker and unmaker of polities, a master of all 
the arts of the ecclesiastical molder of assemblies 
and church courts, and the inspirer of forward 
movements calculated to further the interests of 
a sect or of the church universal. 

Had he been a business _man he would have 
looked beyond local, sectional and national mar- 
kets and conceived of the whole world as his 
field of operations, just as the American chief- 
tains of the oil and tobacco trades have done. 

But Mr. Mott does not practice before the 
Supreme Court at Washington, nor does he ad- 
vise the American Steel Company as to its legal 
rights. Nor is he a Methodist bishop or a Pres- 
byterian moderator. To be sure, the “goods” he 
markets go all over the world, and he is person- 
ally known in Petrograd and Pekin, Paris and 
Panama, as a man of large dimensions, with large 
reserves of men and capital back of him, which 
he places strategically to promote the interests of 
his cause. But even so, he is seen to be quite a 
different sort of American “promoter” from 
those conventionally known as market-winners. 

How, then, does he work, and why, and how 
comes it to pass that whether it is the embroglio 
with Mexico to be straightened out or the policy 
of the United States toward disorganized and 
chaotic Russia to be defined, that President Wil- 
son sends for him to aid the government, and, 
indeed, would most gladly have made him chief 
diplomatic representative of the American repub- 
lic in the far East had Mr. Mott been willing to 
take it. 


TODAY 


Mr. Mott’s case, like that of Robert E. Speer 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
is one of those fine illustrations of what the ne- 
cessity of dealing with a problem in a world-way 
will do for a well-educated, able, consecrated 
youth who is summoned early in life to serve a 
cause with universal implications. Mott came out 
of Cornell University in 1888, and Speer out of 
Princeton in 1889, and both of them enlisted in 
the “Student Volunteer” movement, which had 
for its object recruiting of youth for world-wide 
Christian missionary labor. Mott’s power as a 
speaker, organizer and apostle of the cause soon 
gave him high rank, and it was not surprising, 
as he traveled and came in touch with the leading 
educators and statesmen of foreign lands, that he 
began to acquire knowledge of social and _polit- 
ical, as well as religious conditions abroad. Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indian, Russian, French and Ger- 
man publicists came to see that the young Amer- 
ican, while a Christian propagandist, was more 
than that, namely, a man of the world in the best 
sense of that word. At home it became clear that 
he was the man of all men to organize and ad- 
minister the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion-and act as its secretary for many years. 
Here, again, he proved his large dimensions and 
‘built up a large clientele in all parts of the world 
of men, then youth, but now in the prime of life, 
who recognized in him the finest sort of Ameri- 
can and Christian. 

When the call to him to be general secretary 
of the international committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
came, it was a tribute to his record, for that or- 
ganization has not done its phenomenal adminis- 
trative work for a generation without having set 
a high standard for its chief official to meet. Mr. 
Mott came to the new post with a wider knowl- 
edge of actual religious conditions in foreign 
lands than any of his countrymen had and with 
more sources of up-to-date information at his 
beck and call. It is doubtful whether the commer- 
cial, military or educational worlds could have 
produced a man from their ranks as well in- 
formed as he as to the actual state of society 
in as many foreign lands. He not only brought 
knowledge, but also a driving will 
genius for leadership that are rare. Consequently, 
it is not at all surprising that since he became 
general secretary of 


council the work of the organization has _flour- 


power and 


the Y. M. C. A.’s central, 
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ished as never before, especially in its work be- 
yond the United States. 


Some index of the impression that Mr. Mott 
has made while serving as a layman may be in- 
ferred from the unusual honors conferred upon 
him by academic institutions and by church as- 
semblies. Yale has made him an honorary Mas- 
ter of Arts, and Edinburgh University, Scotland, 
and Princeton University have dubbed him Doc- 
tor of Laws, in lieu of a more suitable title equally 
superlative in expression of regard. The Royal 
Geographical Society of England has made him a 
Fellow. The great Pan-Protestant Missionary 
Conference, held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, 
selected him to be chairman of the committee to 
call the next conference and arrange for its pro- 
gram. 

Very highly rated in the missionary world is 
this American globe-circler, with his rare ca- 
pacity of observation, generalization and ad- 


ministration. Probably he knows _ personally 
more of the religious leaders of pan-Prot- 
estantism than any man_ living. A word 


from him, even today, will draw from German 
as well as Russian, from Turkish as_ well 
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as French, from Austrian as well as British cor- 
tespondents accurate reports of conditions at 
home, so that by adding to his own observations 
those of persons now on the ground, he can at 
any time fit himself to give intelligent advice as 
to action, whether by the Y. M. C. A. or the 
United States as a nation. For this reason it is 
most fortunate that the President has had him as 
one of his quasi-official advisers during the mo- 
mentous years since he became chief magistrate. 
Quite as propitious for the Y. M. C. A. and for 
the interests of religion and of morals through- 
out the world has been the fact that Mr. Mott is 
so ‘“‘near” to the man whose moral influence and 
potential political power are to be the greatest 
factors in the settlement following a victory of 
the Entente powers in the war. Stranger things 
have happened than that Mr. Mott may be one of 
the United States representatives at the sitting of 
the international commission which will define 
peace terms to the defeated . Central Powers; 
and this following an earlier call to go to Russia 
on a commission to explain to the Soviet-con- 
trolled democracy just how different the United 
States is from the lies told about her to the Rus- 
sian masses by Lenine and Trotsky. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


[By a committee of twenty-three, Dr. David Snedden, chairman.]} 


1. The public schools of the United States 
today are not regarded as inferior in any single 
important respect to the public schools of earlier 
periods. In many important respects they are 
distinctly superior. On the average the teachers 
are superior in general education, fineness of 
character, and freedom from mercenary and low 
motives. School discipline is better and more 


wholesome than formerly, while bullying, brutal- . 


ity, dishonesty and vulgarity on school grounds 
have decidedly diminished. These results have 
been achieved in the face of compulsory school 
attendance, a constantly multiplying voluntary at- 
tendance on high schools, and of a steady in- 
crease, in many cities, in the proportion of chil- 
dren of recent immigrants. 

2. There is no evidence that the schools of any 
country are superior to those of the United States 
as regards moral conditions or effective character 
education. Individual private schools, adminis- 
tered at large expense, with picked faculties and 
student bodies, doubtless can be found which sur- 
pass in some respects some of our democratic 
public schools; while the same might be said also 
of certain types of expensive so-called public 
schools in other countries, carefully designed to 
serve only one class of citizens. But, notwith- 
standing the necessary absence of formal religious 
instruction and training, there is no evidence to 
justify the insinuation sometimes made that our 
public schools, either as respects moral conditions 
in the schools themselves, or as respects their in- 
fluence on the development of character, are in- 


ferior to private schools anywhere, or the public 
schools of other countries. 

3. Nevertheless, there is urgent need that im- 
proved means and methods of character training 
and instruction shall be discovered and applied in 
our public schools. The moral and civic respon- 
sibilities of the citizens of a democracy in the 
twentieth century are as much more complicated, 
difficult and exacting than those of former periods 
as are national defence, transportation, » govern- 
ment, industry, the adjustment of relations be- 
tween different social groups and the making and 
enforcement of legislation. We yearly become 
more of an urban people; economic specialization 
greatly complicates our social and political rela- 
tions; increased participation in world politics is 
being forced on us, and the activities and respon- 
sibilities of government are being steadily multi- 
plied. Schools must increase their influence over 
the character development of our children to pre- 
pare them for their heavier responsibilities. 

The school, measured by any adequate  stand- 
ards, never has been the primary social agency in 
character education of children. The home has al- 
ways been primary, seconded by the church, the 
school, the workshop and the general community 
as a whole. But now, for numerous groups of our 
children and young people, the home, owing 
often to conditions beyond its control, cannot do 
what it once did. Entire sections of our popula- 
tion, most unfortunately, are not reached by the 
churches. Urban conditions and frequent mov- 


ing of the family tend to weaken the moral influ-- 
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ence of the community on the youth. In many 
cases, occupational surroundings do not now con- 
tribute to the formation of good ideals, habits and 
moral insight. We find that at a time and under 
conditions probably requiring the most extended, 
positive and direct moral and civic education _of 
any in history, our public schools, while showing 
distinct improvements on former practice, are no 
more equal to the new situations confronting us, 
as regards influence over character and the de- 
velopment of civic loyalty and intelligence, than 
were our instrumentalities for vocational educa- 
tion to prepare our people for the industrial de- 
mands of the twentieth century. 

4. The moral instruction and training which 
public schools know how to give at present is 
largely indivect. The teachers usually possess 
good high-minded personalities, and they set good 
examples of conduct to their pupils. Schoolroom 
discipline is usually wholesome. and so gives some 
good training in harmonious living and in group 
co-operation. Such studies as history, literature, 
music and _ hygiene are fruitful of good sugges- 
tions. Sometimes we find a moderate amount of 
community civics, civil government, and even 
so-called “morals and manners” taught with some 
effectiveness. 

But, on the whole, there is an absence of con- 
certed, positive character education. Public 
schools for the most part have no definite objec- 
tives in preparation for modern citizenship. Edu- 
cators are willing and even anxious to increase 
the scope and effectiveness of moral training, as 
the multitude of recent books and articles on this 
subject testifies. But there are serious problems 
to be solved as regards means and methods. 
Means and methods, perhaps once of some effect 
—moral precepts, formal studies in ethics, exhor- 
tations to be good children, tales with a moral— 
are no longer adequate. Those who have closely 
observed the employment of formal religious in- 
struction in the public schools of Germany and 
England and in the private schools of America 
have become convinced that much even of this is 
ineffective and would be still more so if employed 
in American public schools, a possibility pre- 
cluded, of course, by conditions over which these 
schools have no control. 

5. Hence the need for research into the best 
methods of moral and civic education—otherwise 
to be expressed as “character education,” or 
“moral instruction and training.” No one familiar 
with the evolution of conscious and purposive 
educational practice can doubt that it is possible 
to discover and develop more effective means and 
methods of character education than we now use 
or know of. It is simply evading the problem to 
take the weak position that organized character 
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education is not practicable. Such a position can 
only be taken by one thinking in terms of moral 
instruction and training based upon the sole prin- 
ciple of authority—authority over body as well as 
mind. Such pedagogical procedure is, of course, 
ill adapted to the youths of a democracy who are 
nurtured in the spirit of free institutions. But to 
doubt the possibilities of a new pedagogy of char- 
acter education is to question much of the best 
and most effective pedagogy of the day, as ex- 
hibited in Boy Scout work, boys’ clubs, young 
people’s societies and reading rooms, and many 
other analogous developments, to say nothing of 
accomplishments within the public schools them- 
selves. 

As in all other fields where organized educa- 
tion has been found necessary to effectiveness as 
an advance over primitive practice and imitation, 
so in character education sustained study, re- 
search and experiment are all required to give us 
programs, means and methods that are worth 
while. Herein is to be found the justification for 
the efforts of the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction to promote inquiry and research 
throughout the entire nation in the field of char- 
acter development of children and youth. It is to 
be hoped that there will be general attention to 
this phase of education by all institutions having 
to do with the formulation of public school poli- 
cies, and that this need for improved methods of 
character education will be realized as vital to the 
national welfare by all state departments of 
education. There is much drudgery involved 
in efforts to find more effective ways and 
means for influencing the development of charac- 
ter. The experience of others must be inquired 
into and extended experiments carried out. It is 
hoped that other opportunities than this “Inter- 
state Character Education Methods Research” 
can be secured, and that the assistance of all who 
have a contribution to make in the field will be 
available. 

As those who make specialists of themselves in 
this branch of education study the field, they will 
find much to value highly in the accomplishments 
of the schools as they are, and they will find very 
many in the great mass of teachers more anxious 
to obtain light on the complicated problems in 
character education of which they themselves are 
conscious. The public schools need no special 
defence, for there is no occasion for lack of appre- 
ciation, and it is to their credit that they are dis- 
posed to co-operate in putting through a national 
research to improve their methods of character 
education, that they may be able to meet the in- 
creasing need for character development on the 
part of the citizens of the world’s greatest re- 
public. 
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AN AMERICAN CREED 


I am an American. I believe in the dignity of labor, the sanctity of the home, and the high 
destiny of democracy. Courage is my birthright, justice my ideal and faith in humanity my guid- 
ing star. By the sacrifice of those who suffered that I might live, who died that America might 
endure, I pledge my life to my country and the liberation of mankind.—The Outlook. 
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A GERMAN PEACE 


BY ALICE BROWN 


Who pleads for a peace unripe, unwon, 
Though in the Holiest Name, 

Is answering to the leering Hun 
In the litany of shame. 


What clarion drowns that craven cry? 
A clangor of steel and fire 

From the lines where men surge forth to die 
Scourged by the soul’s desire,— 


Their footfalls timed to the unheard tread 
Of a multitude beside, 

Armed immortalities,—the dead 
Who for world’s weal have died. 


Shapes of bright glory, these are they 
For whom men’s tears shall rain 
Remorseful, to earth’s latest day 
If we let them die in vain. 


They leaped to death with a big All Hail! 
Singing and unafraid. 

Now is their passing of no avail? 
And is their boon betrayed? 


Rise up, rise up, good Christians all, 
And swear most mightily 

By fire on hearth, by steed in stall, 
By earth and rock and tree. 


By God Himself, Whose dawnings wait 
For the small rush-lights we bring, 

That we sign no bond with the hosts of hate 
Nor bow to a Prussian King. 


Nor German over-lord, nor the hordes 
Of curs that follow his heel. 

Yea, this we swear by the Lord of Lords, 
To Whom alone we kneel. 


For we know not fear, save of the hour 
When a high allegiance dies,— 

Though the traitor lives, to shrink and cower 
At the scorn in dead men’s eyes. 


—Boston Herald. 
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FIFTY YEARS A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


BY JULIAN D. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


Professor Latin Language and Literature, Colby College 


The Younger Pliny, in one of his letters, re- 
ferring to the singularly fortunate lifelong career 
of Virginius, whose funeral oration had recently 
been pronounced in the Roman Forum by Taci- 
tus, mentioned as the crowning piece of his 
friend’s good fortune, “an eloquent  eulogist.” 
That piece of good fortune is mine today, and so 
much more mine, as I have been permitted to 
hear the eloquence; Virginius couldn't. 

As to whether a man’s life can be called fortu- 
nate or not, who, for himself, can say? Least of 
all the teacher, who is haunted by the suspicion 
that a life-amid academic shades may have been 
too much a life in the shade. Isolated from the 
world of affairs and from men of affairs, he has 
had the society of books, it is true, and the com- 
panionship of the great men of all ages. But 
they were dead men. They were not men who 
challenged him, defied him, tempted him, put him 
to the proof, railed at him, laughed at him. 
Apollo and Minerva may have given him the 
philosophy of the thinker, but has he gained the 
wisdom of that man, Homer’s hero, “who saw 
the cities and studied the minds of many men?’ 
It is a dangerous profession for the man who de- 
liberately chooses it, who craves its shelter and 
its slippered ease; and it is doubtful if any man 
is fit to be a teacher who wants to be a teacher. 
The profession that a man chooses is not always 
the profession that chooses him. A prize fighter, 
if only he had ‘the other qualities, might well 
make the best teacher, as the champion college 
baseball player makes the champion college pres- 
ident. 


But if one has got to be a college professor, 
I consider it high good fortune to have been a 
teacher in a “sectarian” college,—that is, not sec- 
tarian, a college founded by devoted and devout 
men, men who believed in life in the spirit rather 
than in life in the dust, and who believed that 
when we know what life is, then we shall know 
what education ought to be. They were high- 
minded men, even if narrow-minded, and narrow- 
ness is not an enduring evil. The Zeit Geisst at- 
tends to that; the narrowness goes, the highness 
remains. And if the college has cast off the 
shackles that would have too closely confined it, 
it still holds fast to the exalted spirit that inspired 
those men; and it still clings to the faith that it 
is not wise in man to ignore the mystery that is 
before him as well as behind him; that mystery 
which, whatever philosophers say or poets 
whatever hope dreams or faith whispers, yet 
everywhere haunts us. In every path of philos- 
ophy we meet her, overshadowing all our specu- 
lations, all life’s events, even the dispensations of 
sickness and death,—Mystery, with her finger on 
her lips, silent! 

And thanks to that “sectarian” origin, 
we are independent. Not church, nor state, nor 
politics, nor party have the right 


sing, 


same 


to demand an 


allegiance which she does not voluntarily give. 
Our college depends on those alone to whom it 
is dear, and more than that, for I will quote what 


our president once said in my hearing: “I want 


no man to serve this college who does not love 
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And if that is our college, sons.and daughters 
she has worthy of her. Colby is proud of her 
sons, and so am I—proud of what they have 
done, and prouder still of what they are! They 
are not sluggards or slackers. They shirk no 
call of duty, not even the sternest. These empty 
halls on this campus not less than the marble 
tablet in the building yonder are warrant for that. 

James J. Hill said that every man’s | life that 
amounts to much has usually had one great ad- 
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venture... This college-has been mine. I might 
even say that it has been my life itself, for within 
sound of its bell I was born; in hope and aspira- 
tion towards it my childhood grew up; my youth 
was moulded and shaped by it; within its walls 
my life work has been done, and under its eaves 
I expect to spend my remaining days. And at 
the last, if there is anything left in my ashes, any 
living spark, it will be my love for my college and 
for my old college friends—The Colby Alumnus. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge is something more than the seat of 
Harvard University, but it is the seat of Harvard 
University, and for the first time Harvard Uni- 
versity gives the children of the public schools 
advantages which the children of no other city 
enjoy and that the children of no other city can 
ever enjoy and that the children of Cambridge 
could not enjoy but for Harvard University. 
Even then they would not enjoy them but for the 
rare combination of the superintendent of 
schools and the president of the University. 

In the Harvard Museum are a million speci- 
mens, few duplicates of which are anywhere else, 
practically each of which is of great value to 
children from eight to eighteen years of age, few 
of which have ever been adequately 
to any one. 


serviceable 
Now there is not ten minutes at any 


one time in the school day that public school 
pupils are not in that Museum studying intelli- 
gently and improvingly under expert guidance, 


and there is not a day in which cases of these 
specimens are not in the schools of the city. 

There were three great achievements neces- 
sary; first, for President A. Lawrence Lowell to 
make it possible to loosen up the traditions and 
rules and regulations so that these million speci- 
mens could be of service to the schools; second, 
to arrange for special teachers to make the use 
of these million specimens really educationally 
valuable—this taxed the skill of Superintendent 
M. E. Fitzgerald, but it has been done; third, and 
worst of all, to make the thousand teachers will- 
ing to allow a class to lose the traditional school 
work one hour a week for something that was 
not measurable in the classroom work. We have 
no means of knowing whether or not this latter 
achievement is 100 per cent., but we do know 
that the principal and teachers whom we visited 
are highly enthusiastic over the influence of the 
opportunity upon the interest and intelligence of 
the children. 

The certification of the teachers here is up to 
the minute in progress and at rock-bottom in 
fairness. 


m 


The salary increases without excitement, with- 
out petition, without appeal, are quite extraordi- 
nary. In five years grade teachers have gone 
from $700 to $1,100, and principals from $2,200 to 
$2,800. 

Rarely have the benefits of prevocational work 
been better demonstrated than in Cambridge. It 
has almost entirely eliminated truancy. Boys 
who had the truancy record are now 100 per cent. 
perfect in attendance. 

So far as we know, 
city to insist 
should 


Cambridge was 
that all evening school 
have been specifically and 
trained for evening school work. 


the first 
teachers 

adequately 
The impor- 
tance of this has not been appreciated generally. 

The open-air room, with hot luncheon, mid- 
session sleep and garments for all weather are 
as adequate and modern as anywhere in America. 
Anaemic children and others physically needy 
are cared for all the year round and not merely 
in term time. This vacation health feature is of 
high significance. 

In one school where public baths have been in- 
stalled and complete community service is estab- 
lished, there were 40,000 baths registered. last 
year and, despite the local conditions, there has 
been no epidemic since their installation. 

We saw all sorts of things in many schools; 
we saw as great transformation in equipment, in 
administration, in aim and purpose, in plans and 
methods, in spirit and inspiration, as we have 
seen anywhere,—and this without any change.in 
principals or teachers, without any upheavals or 
prejudices, without any rumpus without or riot- 
ing within. 


I think no city in New England has ever had 
such salary increase and none could have ac- 
cepted all sorts of new ideas more sincerely; and, 
knowing Cambridge as I have known it for al- 


most half a century, I closed the day’s visiting 
with ardent appreciation of the professional 
leadership and personal skill of the superin- 


tendent. 


A .o-& 





This conflict (the Civil War) will settle the question, at least for centuries to come, whether 
man is capable of governing himself, and consequently is of greater importance to the free than 


to the slave——Abraham Lincoln. 
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LEADERSHIP IN WAR WORK 


[Prepared by Institute for Public Service.] 


War-time leadership in war work and war 
teaching by state departments of education in- 
cludes the following services :— 

Local schools in North Dakota offer instruc- 
tion to illiterate drafted men, so that no Dakota 
soldier or sailor shall be unable to read or write. 

Men of draft age already possessing special 
skill in some mechanical line, like expert wood- 
carvers, are given special training by New Hamp- 
shire. 

A farm labor and equipment survey was made 
by New York, Kansas, Delaware and North Da- 
kota, the last named proclaiming a school holiday 
for the purpose. 

A seed survey to eliminate poor seed was made 
by Kansas. 

A survey of industrial schools to ascertain how 
they might contribute more to increasing pro- 
duction was made by Kentucky. 


Farms, dairies and implement stores were used 
by Kansas for instruction in the care and adjust- 
ment of farm machinery, dairy cows and milk. 

Summer cantonments for teachers were  pro- 
vided in Maine state normal schools. 


Summer camps for boys under agriculture 
teachers are to run in Delaware, boys to be paid 
by farmers, those over sixteen as full hands, those 
between fourteen and sixteen at a lower rate for 
lighter work. 

Farmers, farm hands and implement dealers 
were enlisted as teachers of school boys, under 
the direction of agriculture teachers or school 
principals in Wisconsin. School credit was given 
for such work done on Friday afternoons and 
Saturdays from April 15 on; for example, “rais- 
ing and marketing twenty-five chicks, 10 
points,” or, “developing a flower bed, 3 points.” 

Teachers supervising farm or garden work or 
special manual training work are allowed by Ver- 
mont the same credit toward promotion and 
higher salary as given for attendance at summer 
school. 

All teachers in Wyoming were asked to make 
war activities a regular part of their school work, 
to take the place of less vital subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

A week of national songs was held by Ken- 
tucky, which sent out special leaflets of instruc- 
tion. 

In addition to asking schools to emphasize war 
information and beyond giving information, sev- 
eral states issued concrete suggestions about the 
way to teach national civics in the light of war 
problems. Vermont issued a “War Book” to be 
used in actual classroom drill; Connecticut issued 
two different bulletins giving short stories of 
eight different countries at war; California bulle- 
tins began with the causes of the war, what 
America fights for and needs, etc., with suggested 
lessons in character building and health roads to 
efficient citizenship. 


Writing letters to soldiers and sending them 
scrapbooks of home things were suggested for 
Oregon pupils as part of their supervised work in 
English. 

To ensure regular and separate emphasis upon 
war lessons Connecticut set aside a half day a 
week and Texas ten minutes a day. 

A state-wide drive for recruiting teachers was 
made in Maine, where the state department circu- 
lated plans for retaining teachers now employed 
and for securing teachers to fill vacancies in the 
service. For improving teachers in the service 
the New Jersey plan is proposed, i. e., teachers of 
superior type conduct their own schools from 
Tuesday on through Saturday, using Monday as 
a holiday in their own schools, and using that day 
to help inexperienced teachers in their own 
schoolrooms. 

Typical best practices were circulated to local 
schools throughout New York State, so that all 
should quickly know about the most successful 
experiments and contributions. 

Caution against letting war activities lower the 
standard of school work was issued by Pennsyl- 
vania. : 

Among types of war work successfully done 
by all or several state. departments are these :— 

State superintendents were made state repre- 
sentatives for various educational and money- 
raising drives. 

German textbooks were examined for un- 
American or pro-German dogmas, and_ teaching 
of German or in German eliminated. 

The anniversary of our entering the war, April 
6, was widely celebrated. 

School credit for farm and garden work is 
quite generally given. 

3oys are being trained as junior four-minute 
men. 

Poster competitions haye been conducted to 
supplement other active work in selling Liberty 
bonds, war thrift stamps and in raising war funds. 

Coal shovels have been tagged to encourage 
economy in the use of coal. 

High school boys have been encouraged to go 
on farms, even when necessary to shorten their 
school terms. 

Military instructions or practical forms of 
physical training have been widely introduced. 

-atriotic literature, including the President’s 
addresses, pamphlets from the Committee on 
Public Information and requests for help from 
fuel and food administrators have been distrib- 
uted by the millions. 

Summer demonstrations at schoolhouses in 
food economies and conservation are general. 

Conferences on ways of using war’s lessons in 
school work after, as well as during, the war 
have been called by many states, all of which are 
now co-operating with the national commission 
on needed changes in school purposes and 
methods. 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(XIIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


AMERICAN ROPE MAKING 


Rope making was distinctly a New England 
industry for nearly two hundred years. 

Twelve years after Boston was settled (1642) 
there was a rope walk in the “heart of the city,” 
which city was a village of about fifty houses. 

This first rope walk was necessitated by the 
building of the first American ship. 

For this rope walk the city appropriated a strip 
of land ten feet and ten inches wide at the foot 
of Summer street. Although in the “heart of the 
city,” the rope walk was in the open field. 

John Harrison, the first maker of rope, was 
granted a monopoly for twenty years. 

In 1663 permission was given John Heyman to 
spin fish lines, but Mr. Harrison protested that it 
would ‘ruin his business.and the permit was with- 
drawn. 

The longest rope walks were nearly 1,000 feet 
long, and no rope could be longer than the walk. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 


and the return of or development of business, 
Boston had a great (!) celebration and industrial 
parade, and there were more rope walkers in line 
than of any other industry. 

With the invention of machinery to use steam 
power the “cordage” industry grew rapidly and 
prices dropped to as low as a quarter of a cent a 
pound. 


LONGFELLOW’S “THE ROPEWALK.” 
In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 
Like the port holes of a huik, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door; 
Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusty lane; 
And the whirring of a wheel, 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 


2<O> 
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The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military establishment controlled by an irresponsible government, which, 
having secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to carry out the plan without. re- 
gard either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the long-established practices and long-cher- 


ished principles of international action and honor; . 
It is the ruthless master of the German people. 


. This power is not the German people. 
. . It is our business to see to it that the his- 


tory of the rest of the world is no longer left to its handling. 


—President Wilson, August 27, 1917. 
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SALESMANSHIP IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY H. E. STONE 
Instructor of Salesmanship, Erie, Pa., High School 

[Since the introduction of the course in salesman- 
ship in September, 1916, 600 seniors and juniors have 
elected the subject. Many of these students are now 
practicing salesmanship in Erie and other cities.] 

Sheldon defines salesmanship as “the power to 
persuade people to purchase your product at a 
profit.” That product may be a commodity, an 
idea, or a service, and the salesman will not forget 
service if his desire is to sell “goods that won’t 
come back to customers who will.” 

According to Knox, salesmanship is the power 
“to lead others to think as you think, feel as you 
feel, and act as you would like to have them act.” 
It involves, therefore, a study of the three grand 
divisions of the human mind—intellect, feelings 
and will. 

The newsboy who thrusts the daily paper into 
your face with the cry, Times or Herald, is 
practicing salesmanship just so surely as the pres- 
idential candidate, Charles Evans Hughes, who 
knocked his competitor’s goods, was failing to 
practice the same science. The clever window 
displays of our State Street stores are simply ef- 
forts to “sell the street.” Advertising has been 
called “the silent salesman.” A recent article in 
the American Magazine calls the Bible the world’s 


greatest textbook in salesmanship, and refers to 
Moses as the master salesman who first sold to 
the world the idea of one God and that in spite of 
the competition of male gods and female gods— 
gods of wood, stone, brass and iron. 

Norval Hawkins, salesmanager of the Ford 
Motor Car Company, says that the problem that 
faced the Apostle Paul was a problem in sales- 
manship, and that America was discovered because 
Columbus sold the idea to Queen Isabella of 
Spain. I may add that the same America sold the 
idea of democracy to France and England, and is 
now preparing to make a sale to Germany. 

From this broad interpretation of the scope of 
the science of salesmanship we are justified in 
concluding that the philosophy of salesmanship is 
the philosophy of leadership. We know that the 
philosophy of leadership is the philosophy of suc- 
cess. 

It is a significant fact that such leaders as Presi- 
dent Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. 
Schwab, Hugh Chalmers and John Patterson are 
ardent believers in the science of salesmanship. 
In fact, President Wilson delivered the opening 
address at the World Salesmanship Congress in 
Detroit in 1915. In his address the President 
made a plea for better international salesmanship 
to the end that America may render more and 
better service to the world. In 1916 the leading 
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address at the World Salesmanship Congress was 
made by Charles M. Schwab. Representatives of 
such well-known and successful concerns as the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the National Cash 
Register Company and the H. W. Johns Man- 
ville Company were present at these meetings. 
Last year the writer attended the organization 
meeting of the Cleveland branch of the World 
Salesmanship Congress. The leading speakers at 


‘that meeting were Frank Scott of the Warner 


Swasey Company of Cleveland, a man whom 
President Wilson later placed in charge of our 
munitions board, and “Charlie” Adams _ of the 
Cleveland Hardware Company, both hard-headed 
salesmen and enthusiastic students of the science 
of salesmanship. 

If, then, we acknowledge the existence of a 
science of salesmanship, just what shall be in- 
cluded in that science? As salesmanship is an ex- 
panding science it is but natural that authorities 
should not be in entire agreement. Certain prin- 
ciples, however, are acknowledged by all as funda- 
mental. For example, all authorities agree that 
the four factors in salesmanship are: The Sales- 
man, the Customer, the Thing Sold and the Proc- 
ess of the Sale. 

The study of the Salesman calls for a considera- 
tion of man-building—the elimination of negative 
or failure qualities and the development of posi- 
tive or success qualities. In Erie High School 
this study is supplemented by readings from the 
inspirational books, such as Orison Swett Mar- 
den’s “Pushing to the Front” and “The Victor- 
ious Attitude,” and by blackboard work from the 
writings of Edward Earl Purinton and Harring- 
ton Emerson on “Efficiency.” 

In considering the second factor, the customer, 
a brief study of the mental, motive and vital 
types is made. Students showing special interest 
in this subject are assigned readings in “‘Analyz- 
ing Character,” by Katherine Blackford. With 
the knowledge that human nature can best be 
studied in the school of experience, students are 
encouraged to do outside work in actual selling. 
Many have gained valuable experience in the re- 
tail stores of Erie. 

In the course of our study of the third factor in 
Salesmanship—the goods—actual selling talks 
are given by the students in the classroom. Among 
the sales talks given last year those deserving 
of special mention were the talks on Fisk Service, 
Firestone Service, Vitalic Tires, Corning Cona- 
phores, Warner Lenses, Germer Stoves, McCray 
Refrigerators, Baldwin Dry Air Refrigerators, 
Conklin Fountain Pens, Insurance and Real Es- 
tate. Especial thanks should be given to the 
local dealers and sales managers who gave the in- 
formation and much of the training for these 
talks. The Palace Hardware Store went so far as 
to deliver a beautiful Erie-made Germer stove to 
the High School and call for it, without any 
charge for the service. A salesman from the 
sales force of the Griswold Manufacturing Com- 
pany recently gave the classes some interesting 
instruction on the selling of the Bolo oven, a 
product of which this Erie company is justly 
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proud. Already this year in some of the classes 
sales talks on articles commonly sold in dry goods 
and clothing stores have been given. 

While a formal study of psychology as such is 
not made, we do make a careful study of the var- 
ious methods used by salesmen, advertisers, cor- 
respondents and window trimmers to induce fav- 
orable attention, arouse interest, develop desire 
and bring about the sale. In other words, we do 
not neglect the fourth factor in our Science—the 
Process of the Sale. 

In conclusion it is only right to emphasize the 
fact that we do not, claim to make expert sales- 
men out of high school seniors or juniors in five 
months. 

We do open avenues to a wider vision of new 
opportunity for those who plan to enter business. 
We do give training that is considered invaluable 
for those who plan to enter the professions; for, 
after all, the lawyer, the doctor, and the preacher 
all have their services to sell. Every high school 
student will need to be able to sell his services or 
his personality. 

But you ask: “Where can I learn all about this 
great Science of Salesmanship?” The answer is 
not simple. From the salesman’s elbow, from the 
coaxing shop window, from the magnetic adver- 
tisement, the persuasive paper, the tantalizing 
temptation of the attractive store. Where? From 
every human activity that makes for growth. 
For the Science of Salesmanship is_ bigger than 
any one school, greater than any one teacher. 
Above all it demands the open mind, the loyal 
heart and the power of self-mastery. For only 
through self-mastery comes efficiency in any 
field of human endeavor. 
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THE COST OF LIVING 


BY WILL C. WOOD 





State Commissioner of Secondary Education, California 


The monthly review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for April contains in- 
formation which throws light on the problem of 
holding teachers in the teaching service. The 
cost of living has increased out of proportion to 
the increase in teachers’ salaries. The following 
table of prices compiled for San Francisco shows 
why teachers find it impossible to make their 
salaries go as far as they should :— 

RETAIL PRICES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
Price Price 
in Feb., in Feb., 
1914 1918 


Sirloin steak, per pound............. $.21 $.264 
Pork chops, per pounds.............. .25 3) 
ee a ee 339 538 
ee NY Sie inc icinslsenscase sisi 32 A94 
Eggs (fresh), per dozen............. 289 A&9 
ee ee AOT Rite 
eee eee eee ree 10 121 
EN oe Le 5 rr 052 O84 
POCAIOES, HEF. WOU... 6 occ ccessins cans 018 023 
PNR IN x 5556 oo we -6 5.008 Sine 052 O87 


The prices of these articles have advanced con- 
siderably since February. 
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The bulletin also shows that, assuming the 
average cost of fifteen foodstuffs in the United 
States to be 100 in July, 1914, the average cost of 
the same foodstuffs in December, 1917, was 154. 
In other words, there was an increase of fifty- 
four per cent. in the price of these articles. The 
prices of clothing have also advanced. The 
teacher is hard put to make her salary cover 
even the ordinary expenses. And this does not 
take into account appeals for contributions to 
various war agencies. Teachers have responded 
nobly to these appeals. It is a fact that $80 a 
month at this time will by no more than $52 
would buy in 1914, and a $100 salary will buy no 
more now than $65 would buy in 1914. 

Teachers are being attracted from the teaching 
service to positions in the federal service and are 
accepting work in other occupations because of 
better salaries paid in these lines. The normal 
schools are graduating smaller classes than at 
any time in recent years, ‘so our teaching re- 
serves are fast disappearing. We are facing a 
condition, not a theory, and the problem must be 
met practically. School boards must carefully 
consider this problem in preparing their budgets 
for next year. There is no doubt about it— 
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capable teachers must be paid more if they are 
to be retained, and we can not afford to fill our 
schools with incompetent emergency teachers. 

At the same time, economy is the watchword of 
the nation. How is the money to be found? 
First of all, school boards may cut off all outlays 
for improvements, except those immediately nec- 
essary. This is not a time for building or bond- 
ing, except in cases of great necessity. Second, 
school boards ought to consider cutting down ex- 
penditures for apparatus, buying no more than 
is absolutely necessary. Teachers and pupils 
should be required to be economical in the use of 
supplies. Unnecessary courses should be dropped 
and small classes maintained only for the best of 
reasons. But the amount thus saved will not be 
sufficient, in most instances, to meet the situa- 
tion. soards, must, therefore, be prepared to 
ask for more money. County boards of super- 
visors should be approached even now and asked 
to make provision in September for a substantial 
increase in the county rate for elementary 
schools, If the county rate is not increased the 
rural schools will suffer most of all. The schools 
must be kept open—and we can’t have schools 
without teachers.—Blue Bulletin. 
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MY STUDENTS 


1. She sweeps in like the moon goddess, 
and she has never studied 
her lessons; 
and when I flunk her 
I feel that I am flunking Diana. 


2. I have great faith in this boy— 
he makes me think of mountains. 
Every now and then 

he looms in the rear of the room 
like a peak in the Andes: 

but how would you like to teach 
a peak in the Andes? 


3. There are some who turn my classroom 
into a morgue, 
and I find this hard; 
but he turns my classroom 
into a rathskellar 
with his face and his talk and his ways. 
Therefore I prize him. 


4. She has a discontented face 
until she smiles. 
Perhaps she would like to smile all the time, 
and thinks I will not permit it. 


or 


He has a certain look in his eye— 
a look I have seen before. 

All men of one idea 

have this look; 

they go to the stake, 

to the torture-chamber, 

with this in their eye. 

I know what the boy’s idea is, 

and I live in fear 

that others may discover it, and for it 
somehow crucify him, 


6. Sometimes I have nervous moments— 
there is a girl who looks at me strangely 
as much as to say, 

You are a young man, 

and I am a young woman. 

and what are you going to do about it? 

And I look at her as much as to say, 

I am going to keep the teacher’s desk 
between us, my dear, 

as long as I can. 


There is a smell not of the city about him, 
as though his pockets were stuffed 

with chestnuts, or apples, 

or as though he had been working 

in-hay or straw; 

and he smells faintly of animals, too, 

of dogs and of horses; 

and there is a vague smell of gunpowder about him, 
and a vague smell of tobacco; 

and behind all these smells 

is a miraculous distance 

of river and field and wood, 

all in the smell of outdoors. 


8. She looks at me 
as though I were a stone wall 
between her and heaven— 
whereas I try to be 
a window for her, and a door, a gate. a ladder, an 
elevator— 
yet she will not look through, 
or leap through, 
or fly through, 
or do anything but stare. 


9. A little cherubino comes in 
when the class is all over, 
and says she is so sorry, 
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that my class is such an inspiration, 
and such a queer sensation, 

but ten-thirty is an early hour, 

and the street-car service poor. 

And I tell her softly, that in heaven 
the street-car service is always poor, 
but the good little angels rise up early 
and get to school on time. 

And she says, “O, thank you,” 

so effusively. 


10. The first day I didn’t see her, 
nor the second, nor the third, 
and when at last I saw her, 
I hardly noticed her. 
Yet this girl has gone through a tragedy 
fighting those who had to be fought, 
and nursing those who needed nursing. 
And you would never guess it, 
except for a queer little line at her lips 
and her eyes, that are blue as steel, 
blue as a dagger, blue as a quiet lake. 


11. To do one’s best and to fail 
is disaster enough; 
but it is worse to remember 
how one might have done more. 
It is too late—he has gone; 
and nothing I can do 
will bring him back to me, 
will give me another chance with him, 
not that I think it would have mattered. 


12. She needs a more exotic air to blossom in—- 
clash of cymbals should precede her elephant 
down the street to school— 
she should be black from head to toes, 
wearing barbaric jewels— 
and now that I think of it, 


why couldn’t she come through my classroom window 


on the elephant’s trunk? 


13. She regards me haughtily 
as perhaps Mrs. Siddons 
regarded the third George 
and after all, why should she not? 

But I live in terror of hearing her say, 
In that tragical voice of hers, some day, 
Bid me, out, out, damned spot. 





14. She says, If writing were like dancing, 
then I could bring my dreams. 
And I ask her what has lighter feet 
than a dancing word? 


15. 


16. 


18. 
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and what speeds faster, what lasts longer 
than a dance of phrases 

down a page to far music? 

She does not answer. 


He is the only one who ever dared 

sit on my sacred desk 

and rumple my sacred hair. 

Yet he is the only one 

Who ever cared to carry my books 

and call me “Maestro” in public. 

And whenever I said a clever thing 

he would exclaim, “Priceless, priceless !” 


All he sees is the dollar sign, 

and he suspects me 

of wasting his time. 

O for some clever accountant 

to compute my cash value— 

for then I could write dollar signs 
across the blackboard behind me, 
and he would pay strict attention 
and make little entries* 

in a little ledger. 


. She is hungry for dreams; 


without them she will perish. 

But I fear she turns away 

from the only dream that lasts 
and gives her precious youth 

to the dreams that go in an hour. 


We have given him a mask, 

we parents and teachers,: 

and to please us 

he writes moral axioms in a little book 
and debates with himself continually 
whether he lives the nobler life. 
Nevertheless, great blood is his. 

He is of the kin of Rigoletto, 

Sancho Panza is his comrade, 
Touchstone his uncle; 

and he goes sedately down the path of pierrot 
arm in arm with harlequin. 


. When our eyes meet 


I go cold to my feet. 

Some day I shall forget my necktie, 

and on that day, proud and reproachful, 
she will point her finger at me— 

and the walls of my world 

will tumble. 


—Haniel Long in The New Republic. 
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HIGH SPOTS IN PATRIOTISM 


As the life of Washington is viewed after 


122 years, from the life of a man of the pres- 


ent time, powerful or lowly in state, it is fitting that consideration be given his achievements, 
not so much in the light of what he may have accomplished for himself, his ease, his physical 
comfort, as in the light of what his having existed may mean for posterity. 

The man or group of men who, because of individual power or brute numbers, may gain 
his end at the cost of progress is not a patriot. He who would win must serve long and suffer 
bravely at home as well as on the ship or in the trenches. This is old logic, but some are prone 
to forget it. To secure eight hours in peace may mean the use of twelve in war. Service alone 
wins conflicts such as this; and each must feel a sense of responsibility for service. 

—From Address by Selden M. Ely, Washington, D. C, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


EXCEPTIONAL PROMOTION 


Dr. Frank V. Thompson, elected superintend- 
ent of Boston at $10,000 a year, is forty-four 
years of age. He is a native of Arkansas, and is 
one of the few notable contributions that Arkan- 
sas has made to educational leadership in New 
England. 

He took his Master’s degree from Harvard 
University only eleven years ago. 

Dr. Thompson has been on the firing line of 
progress. He has been a winner of promotions 
in an unusual way. Twenty-three years ago he 
began teaching in a grammar school in Walpole, 
Massachusetts. After two years he became a 
teacher in the Lawrence High School, from 
which, in a year, he was chosen principal of the 
leading grammar school of that city. After three 
years he became a teacher in a Boston high 
school. It was at this time that he attracted un- 
usual attention because of highly progressive ed- 
ucational ideas and ideals. In five years he had 
made himself a professional force rarely attained 
by any man in any length of time in Boston. He 
was welcome to the best club life of the city, and 
on all questions he was sure to go over the top 
in progress and in maintaining every line he es- 
tablished. 

He was the first principal of the famous Boston 
High School of Commerce, where he made a na- 
tional reputation, and eight years ago, fifteen 
years in the profession, he became one of the as- 


= 


sistant superintendents of Boston, from which 
board he has been selected as chief. Cleveland 
alone pays a higher salary than Dr. Thompson 
receives, and no honor is greater in public school 
service than that which has come to him. 


Qa 
A GREAT LEADER 
L. R. Alderman, superintendent of Portland, 
Oregon, for five years, has been one of the great 
construction superintendents of the United 
States. Few men have ever achieved as much in 
any city in the same time. He is a man of large 
mental capacity, of remarkable educational 
vision, of intense professional courage, of ardent 
devotion to his official duties. He has achieve- 
ments to his credit such as can be assigned to 

most men in a life time. 
emnidiitine 
A WORTHY LIFE ENDED 

H. O. Wheeler, who died recently at the 
home of a son at San Dimas, California, was one 
of the well known school men of New England 
for many years. For a long period he was super- 
intendent of Burlington, Vermont, and in all 
those years was closely identified with all edu- 
cational interests of Vermont and of New Eng- 
land. No man has had longer service in the 
Green Mountain State as none was more univer- 
sally esteemed professionally or personally. He 
had three worthy sons, one of whom,Henry, is in 
France, and Orville G. is the New York 


repre- 
sentative of Allyn and Bacon. 
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The big things in a school system are immeasurable, especially by one who remains in a 
system but a few weeks.—S. H. Edmunds, Sumpter, S. C. 





THE CHILD AND THE BOOK IN WAR 
TIMES 
BY CLARA WHITEHALL HUNT 

Supt. of the Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library 

A book read_ by a fourteen-year-old 
the spark that exploded the powder 
which set on fire this world war. 

So, in fact, says Garvio Prinzip, 
the Austrian royalties. 

While the anarchist book read by Prinzip was 
not the “cause” of the war, books—or the lack of 
them—have had much to do with making the 
war; and the books we give our children will be 
enormous factors in hastening or deferring the 
day when wars shall cease. 

The bad influence of the morally vicious book 
is recognized. Too few people realize the harm- 
fulness of the mediocre reading habit. 

It takes brains as well as hearts and con- 
sciences to make strong character. Many chil- 
dren’s minds are being reduced to pulp by de- 
batches of reading weak books. 

Our children will not be ready for the grave 
problems of the future unless we teach them to 
think clearly, wisely, courageously. The habit- 
ual reading of many of the present-day story 


boy was 
magazine 


murderer of 





books for children will make 
fixed habit. 

Many people have unselfish hearts, but selfish 
minds. They are kind to suffering next door, 
callous to suffering across the sea. We must 
give to children books of the sort that make all 
the world neighbor. There is a time for opening 
windows in the child’s mind through his imagina- 
tion, and unless we begin early the child may live 
his life shut up in a windowless prison of narrow- 
mindedness. 


lazy-mindedness a 


Many children have no access to books at all. 
There are too many states in this Union which, 
from the point of view of library progress, are 
living in the dark ages. Teachers and librarians 
must work together till not only good schools 
but good books for home reading are free to all 
children in America. 


We must be careful about the kind of books 
on this war which we give to children. Do not 
buy low-class battlefield thrillers tossed off by 
the juvenile story writer to put money into 
his pocket. Only a writer of serious and honest 
purpose should be allowed to speak to our chil- 
dren through stories of the war.—Pittsburgh 
Meeting. 


“ 
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MAKE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
DEMOCRATIC* 

All honor to Dr. Charles H. Judd of the 
School of Education of Chicago University for 
the invaluable service he has rendered Ameri- 
can democracy in “A Democratic School Sys- 
tem.” We have seen but two books at all 
comparable to this, and neither of those is in 
the same class with this book for immediate 
and adequate service to the teacher. Dr. Judd 
has put the situation so clearly that it is like 
crystal in transparency, and so brilliant that 
it is a joy to read it. He has avoided all ped- 
antry, and all terms strange to ordinary 
readers. Even a school boy will understand 
every word of it, and it is so virile in its 
thought that the “common people” will rea- 
lize its force. . 

Nowhere else have we seen the _ vicious 
transplanting of German autocratic education 
to American schools so vividly portrayed, so 
scorchingly condenmed. 

But Dr. Judd is not content with scathing 
criticism, but he presents the essentials of a 
genuine democratic educational system. 

We have often said that a new educational pro- 
fessional literature is inevitable. It will be a liter- 
ature in which the rich traditional education will 
yield to the new demands for achievement 
through education. Wherever the traditional 
is chiefly a superstition it will yield promptly 
to the visional education of the future. The 
first demand, then, is for such a study of the 





**The Evolution of a Democratic School System.’’ Riverside 
Educational Monographs. By Charles Hubbard Judd. Boston, New 


York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth, 118 pages. Price, 
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traditional education of the historic system as 
shall distinguish between that which is super- 
Stition and that which has been visional. Dr, 
Judd’s presentation of our history, especially 
as it exposes the evil influences of Prussian- 
ized education in the eight-year superstition, 
and in the elementary fetters of the normal 
schools is of inestimable service. 

If America continues to be enslaved by 
Prussianized superstition and Germanized edu- 
cational idolatry, it will not be the fault of 
Charles H. Judd. 

If any normal school, school of education, 
or teachers college permits a student to grad- 
uate without closely and sympathetically study- 
ing “A Democratic School System,” someone 
should be turned over to the federal Depart- 
ment of Justice. If any Teachers’ Reading 
Circle fails to put this book into its “course” 
at once, someone may be suspected of being 
Germanized. No library, public, institutional, 
or educational, can fail to put it upon _ its 
shelves without incurring suspicion of non- 
intelligence or non-loyalty. It is a great book 
so _— presented that it meets a universal 
need. 





CAUSE OF TEACHER SHORTAGE 


In accounting for teacher shortage no one 


seems to dare, or at least to care, to tell the 
whole truth. 
It is not primarily lack of salary, for 


teachers are patriotic to the core. 

It is chiefly the injustice of the hiring and 
firing bodies. 

It may be a governor, a mayor, a board of 
regents, a president, a superintendent, or a 
principal who does the hiring and the firing, 
but the uncertainty and injustice is just as 
real. 

Sometimes it is politics, sometimes it is 
cheapness of the authorities, sometimes it is 
narrowness, sometimes it is prejudice, some- 
times it is spite, sometimes it is expert con- 
ceit; but always the hired is fired and the dis- 
gust with the profession is the same. 

We are led to say this because of two let- 
ters recently received from a man, once a su- 
perintendent and once a college professor. 

He bought a small fruit farm and has de- 
veloped it slowly but surely until it is paid for 
and is in good condition generally; but this 
year the frost spoiled his peach crop and the 
drought spoiled his berry crop. 

He wrote me of all the hard luck, and then 
wrote of a superintendent in a large city who 
had been fired, and of a superintendent in a 
small city who had been fired, and of thirteen 
teachers in a state school who had been fired, 
and then he added: “I’m glad I am on the 
ranch instead of in school work. Crops may 
fail, but I can plan for another season, know- 
ing that this place is mine and no board of 
directors can turn me down.” 

The schools are in jeopardy, but the blame 
is not on the “hired.” 
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THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Among the War Modifications one of the most 
interesting, if not conspicuous, is the changed at- 
titude toward the Rockefeller Foundation. Many 
things have contributed to this change, chief of 
which, of course, are the phenomenal contribu- 
tions to war work, even to the extent of en- 
croaching upon the principal. The discrimination 
in the appropriations is more admirable than the 
millions appropriated, but the principal cause 
of the almost total change of attitude of the 
educators is the calling to leadership of Dr. 
George E. Vincent, admired for his command- 
ing ability, respected for his ardent devotion 
to humanity and for his uncompromising hon- 


esty. 

He has issued a_ brilliant “Review” of the 
work of the Rockefeller Foundation for 1917, 
which you can secure for the asking, and 


which is most inspiring as well as refreshing 
reading. The following paragraph is a good 
sample of the forty-eight pages :— 

“The income of the Rockefeller Foundation 
would pay the current expenses of the United 
States government. for only seven hours; if 
the principal were used, this would be ex- 
hausted in five days. The public functions of 
the city of New York could be supported for 
twelve days out of income, and for six months 
and twenty-six days out of endowment. At 
the present rate of expenditure the American 
Red Cross would consume the total income of 
the Foundation in seventeen days, and _ the 
principal in less than ten months. It has been 
estimated that $207,000,000 are disbursed an- 
nually for private charity in the United States. 
If the Rockefeller Foundation were _ called 
upon to assume this burden its income would 
carry the budget for twelve and one-half days; 
its invested funds for about seven months.” 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN PATERSON 

We have often spoken in exuberant terms of 
the wonderful community achievement of Ide 
G. Sargeant, as principal of Public School No. 
10, Paterson, New Jersey. We are much 
annoyed that it has never been feasible to 
make a routing which would make a personal 
study possible; but we use this week with keen 
satisfaction a personal letter from Mr. Sar- 
geant, of whom we are an ardent admirer. It 
says more than we could say, more than he 
would have said had he known that it was to 
be printed, but its value lies chiefly in its com- 
plete honesty in telling the story. 

He, and Paterson, illustrate nobly what we 
have been trying to emphasize on the possi- 
bilities of “The Community Trail.” 


orOee 
WHERE IS THIS EXCELLED? 


In 1870 Georgia had in her population 27 
per cent. white illiterates and 95 per cent. col- 
ored illiterates; in 1880, 22 per cent. white, 80 
per cent. colored; 1890, 18 per cent. white, 62 








* stitutions, and 
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per cent. colored; 1900, 11.5 per cent. white, 
50 per cent. colored, and in 1910, there were 
but 7.8 per cent. white and 32 per cent. col- 
ored illiterates. Too much honor can net be 
given a state with such progress. 
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A NOBLE MOVEMENT 

Dr. Robert. L. Kelly, the executive secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges, 
reports gratifying progress in the plan of the 
Association to place French girls on scholar- 
ships in American institutions of learning with 
the opening of the next academic year. 

Already more than sixty-five colleges have 
offered scholarships, usually two to the insti- 
tution, covering living expenses, board and 
tuition. In some cases incidental expenses and 
traveling expenses are offered also. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that the original number, 100, 
which was set as the goal of this offer, will be 
exceeded. 

A committee is now enroute to France to 
make the assignments and selections. 

A committee will meet students upon their 
arrival in America, and will give them proper 
assistance in getting started to their destina- 
tion in the United States. 

The people of France, as well as the offi- 
cials, are very enthusiastie-about this plan, and 
in many instances in the American colleges 
and universities the students, friends of the in- 
particularly the women, are 
furnishing the funds for these scholarships. 

This bids fair, therefore, to be the most suc- 
cessful -experiment in international educational 
reciprocity which has been carried out in our 
country. 
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COLLEGE DRIVE 
The President of the United States and the 
Department of War have authorized a nation- 
wide campaign for the next two months in. be- 
half of college student enlistment, in’ view of 





the urgent need of trained men and women. 
This campaign is being conducted by the 
Emergency Council on Education, which is 


made up of the officers of the Association of 
American Colleges, Association of American 
Universities,~ National Association of State 
Universities, Catholic Educational Association, 
National Education Association, and eight or 
ten other associations of national scope. Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and 
the Association of American Colleges, has 
been chosen executive secretary of the Emer- 
gency, Council for this campaign, and will 
spend the next two months at their offices, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SPAULDING ABROAD 
Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding of Cleve- 
land has a leave of absence for one year—declin- 
to France as 


ing to receive any salary—to go 
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chairman of a committee of four to organize a 
complete educational system for the boys over 
there. It is the greatest vision any nation ever 
had for its soldiers in camp and after the war. 
We know in general the scope of the mission of 
Dr. Spaulding, but it is impossible to give it any 
adequate expression as yet. We can simply say 
that no American educator has ever had a 
nobler opportunity. 
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HYATT-WOOD-KEPPEL 


California has an unusual state educational 
campaign this year. It is to be assumed that 
Mr. Hyatt would have had no opposition had 
he been in his usual health the past eighteen 
months, for both of his opponents held him 
in high esteem; but since the Kansas City 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
it has been observed that he was in no phys- 
ical condition to be a candidate again. 

There are, therefore, two exceptionally able 
educators in the running—Will C. Wood, state 
commissioner of secondary education, and 
Mark Keppel, county superintendent of Los 
Angeles County. Educationally, professionally 
and personally, either of these men is all that 
anyone can desire. Each is in the prime of 
life. Each knows the state adequately. No 
one can care over much, educationally, which 
wins. Each has an extended personal follow- 
ing that does care to have his favorite win. 
There can be no bad blood in this campaign. 
Mr. Wood has the advantage, possibly, of hav- 
ing been planning his campaign for several 
months, while Mr. Keppel has only recently 
announced his candidacy. 

It is always a joy to have a campaign where 
each candidate represents the best in educa- 
tion. 
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TRAINING A CITY IN CIVICS 

We know of no one who is doing as much 
toward the training of young and old in as 
large a city for intelligent and efficient citizen- 
ship as is John Cotton Dana, public librarian, 
Newark, New Jersey. He has forty-four leaf- 
lets regarding Newark, civically, historically, 
industrially and educationally. 

The names of some of these leaflets will 
suggest their significance: County Park System; 
Police Department; Fire Department; Municipal 
Civics: Problems of Transportation and Their 
Solution; Newark Geography; Playgrounds; 
Milk Supply; Transportation; Newark City Gov- 
ernment; Noise in Cities; Shade Trees and 
Parks; Care of the Insane; Juvenile Courts; Men 
and Women of Newark; Literary Landmarks of 
Newark; Water Supply Problem; Street Pav- 
ing; City Cleaning; Sewage and Its Disposal ; 
Newark Charities; True Story of the Passaic 
River; Sculpture and Stone-Carving in New- 
ark; City Finance; Public Lighting; Muni- 
cipal Care of Health; Newark’s Advantages; 
Poverty and Its Relief; Public Education ; 
Administration of Justice; Story of Celluloid; 
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story of Shoemaking; Story of Jewelry; His- 
tory and Map of the Changes in the Area of 
Newark from 1666 to 1916. 
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A KANSAS HIGH SPOT 

Travel as much as we can and see 
as is possible and there are | still surprises 
awaiting one, The latest was knowing Miss 
M. Edna Corbett, superintendent of Shawnee 
County, Kansas, who annually takes her 
teachers through the county to see some of 
the biggest and best things. 
any trouble in 





as much 


There is never 
having citizens volunteer to 
provide twenty automobiles to take a hundred 
and more rural teachers for an all-day profes- 
sional outing. This year they studied one of 
the best market gardens in the Southwest, 
one of the best pure-breed hog ranches, one of 
the best short-horn herds, the best Cotswold 
flock, one of the best Holstein dairies, a 
famous percheron stable, two chicken ranches. 
one of which sells $10,000 worth of products a 
year. The Topeka. Commercial Club served 
the party with a luncheon, at which Professor 
Otis E. Hall of the State Agricultural College 
made an illuminating address. ° 

No language can express the educational 
service of such a day to all the schools rep- 
resented. There was no expense to. any 
teacher, nor any to the county, except paying 
for the gasolene for the cars. ie 
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WIN THE WAR 
There is only one mission or message for 
Americans now—‘Win the war.” Whoever 
would use the present conditions to win anything 
but the war or to defeat anything or anybody but 
the Kaiser should be imprisoned until the war is 
won and the Kaiser defeated. 
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No one can state too emphatically the atro- 
cities of the arch enemy of Democracy. No 
sacrifice can be too great to end the possibili- 
ties of a resurrection of such fiendishness. Our 
great-grandchildren must be protected. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the School 
of Pedagogy, New York University, says that 
in the three teacher training institutions of 
that city the enrollment is only one-half what 
it was before the war. : 

There is no textbook in geography for the 
common schools of Germany which gives facts 
about the United States, and there has never 
been such a book. 

The shortage of teachers is not in cities that 
pay good salaries. Such cities are drawing the 
supply in less attractive places. | 

General Pershing says that the Y. M. C. A. 
in the field adds ten per cent. to the efficiency 
of the men. . 

The rural schools are striking a pace in 
progress that challenges the city school men 
and women. 


No ‘issue of the Journal till August 29. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN THE THICK OF IT. 

The American troops, fighting side by side 
with the French on the western front, have 
been in the thick of the fighting the past week, 
and their advance has been opposed by picked 
German reserves, thrown forward mercilessly 
in the hope of staying their progress. But, 
while their advance has been slower than in the 
previous week, it has nowhere been halted; still 
less have the Germans been able to penetrate 
the American lines at any point. It is too early 
yet to predict the ultimate outcome of the great 
est battle in the history of the war, but there is 
no longer any disposition in German quarters 
to make light of the effectiveness and signi- 
ficance of the American re-enforcement of the 
Allies. The German losses, ‘since the ill-starred 
drive of July 15 began, are now estimated at 
350,000. 

HOW THE YEAR BEGAN. 

The opening of the fifth year of the war 
found the armies of the German Crown Prince 
in full retreat along the thirty-six-mile battle 
line from Soissons to Thillois, which lies about 
three miles west of Rheims. The French, 
British and American troops had pushed in the 
entire enemy front, and the French had occu- 
pied the long-contested town of Soissons. The 
French and Americans had control of almost 
all the hill and forest country and were threat- 
ening the Fismes railway; while on the east the 
British and French were near the Soissons- 
Rheims railway. The plains behind the north- 
western portion of the battlefront were domi- 
nated by the allied big guns, and there was a 
prospect that the fleeing Germans would not 
be able to halt until after they had crossed the 
Aisne. Numerous towns and _ villages had 
fallen into the hands of the Allied troops, and, 
up to August 3, more than 34,000 Germans had 
been taken prisoner. 

THE DRAFTING OF ALIENS. 

The draft treaties between the United States 
and Great Britain have been formally ratified 
and went into effect on July 30. Sixty days from 
that date are allowed Americans of the draft 
age, resident in the British Empire, and British 
subjects and Canadians of the draft age, resi- 
dent in the United States, to enlist, enrol volun- 
tarily, or return to their own country for ser- 
vice. After the expiration of the sixty days, 
they will be subject to draft in the country 
where they are now resident. It is estimated 
that 54,000 American citizens now resident in 
the British Empire, including 36,000 in Canada, 
will fall under the provisions of these treaties, 
and that 250,000 British subjects and 60,000 
Canadians resident in the United States will be 
subject to draft. The British draft age extends 
from twenty to forty-four. 

AN APPEAL AGAINST LYNCHING j 

The President's recent appeal against the 
mob spirit and-the substitution of lynch law 


for the orderly processes of the courts was ad- 


dressed to governors, law officers and to the 


people at large, and was aimed not only at anti- 
German demonstrations, but at the lynchings 
of negroes in the South, though neither were 
specifically mentioned. The President truly said 
that every mob contributes to German lies 
about the United States what her most gifted 


liers could not improve upon in the way of 


calumny. Every such lawless outbreak, 
whether directed against German _ suspects, 


against negroes, or against any alleged cri- 
minal, especially when, as too often happens, it 
goes unpunished, is a cruel libel upon America, 
and, as the President well expressed it, “a blow 
at the heart of ordered law and humane jus- 
tice.” It is a shame that such a rebuke should 
have been needed. 


QUARRELING OVER THE SPOILS. 


It will be remembered that the second Balkan 
war was brought about by a quarrel over the 
spoils of the first. Similar dissensions at the 
present moment threaten similar results. Tur- 
key is reported, circumstantially though not offi- 
cially, as on the point of breaking relations with 
Germany because of dissatisfaction with the 
Roumanian adjustment, and in particular be- 
cause of the German seizure of the cruiser 
Hamidieh. Austria and Germany are at log- 
gerheads over the Polish question. Turkey is 
bitterly resentful toward Bulgaria because, after 
Germany and Austria had forced Roumania to 
cede the Dobrudja, with the mouths of the 
Danube, Bulgaria was permitted to occupy the 
coveted territory, and apparently expects to 
continue to do so, regardless of the claims and 
expectations of Turkey. The only probable 
solution of these complications is the smashing 
of the Teutonic powers on the battlefield and 
the readjustment of Europe along lines drawn 
by the Allies. 


BASEBALL AND THE WAR. 

Even the most enthusiastic baseball “fans” 
would hardly contend seriously that profes- 
sional baseball is an “essential industry,” and 
the general opinion will be that Secretary 
Baker made all the concession which was pos- 
sible in extending until the first of September 
the period after which professional baseball 
players must seek essential employment or’ be 
called to the colors. This iS not to say that 
baseball is not an amusement which is of high 
value in time of war as a diversion, but it is 
not necessary that it should be _ professional 
baseball. It appears that only 237 major league 
players would be affected by the postponement 
until October 15, the end of the baseball sea- 
son, of the work-or-fight order, as asked by the 
national baseball commission; but the principle 
involved is more important than the numbers 


affected, and it would be absurd, as Secretary 





~ Continued.on page 166. 








AGRICULTURAL VOCATION 


BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College 

There are many agencies of agricultural edu- 
cation for old and for young; boys’ and girls’ ag- 
ricultural clubs, school and home gardens, de- 
partments of agriculture in public high schools; 
the agricultural college with its experiment sta- 
tion and its county schools of agriculture, wide- 
spread extension service, the latter co-operating 
at every point with the county farm bureaus. A 
recent law provides for the education of families 
in agriculture to be carried on by cities. The pres- 
ent need is for the bringing together or correlat- 
ing in a more compact way all these various en- 
terprises. In accomplishing this end, some im- 
portant features must be maintained. The sys- 
tem must train farmers. Both men and women, 
because of their training, are more skilled 
than they would otherwise be. The = sys- 
tem, however, should also use agriculture as a 
means of education for those who are not going 
to be farmers. Furthermore, there is an increas- 
ing number of people, mostly workingmen, per- 
haps, who wish to have home gardens. The 
system should help them to a knowledge of how 
to work these gardens with the highest degree of 
skill. 

The system as a whole should be truly voca- 
tional in spirit. That is, it should deal not merely 
with the growing of crops and animals but also 
with the problems that come out of the whole 
food question, such as marketing and distribu- 
tion and other business problems. The system 
should be infused with the humane ideas of com- 
munity improvement, such as health, recreation, 
etc. The system should emphasize community 
building, by which the local agricultural commu- 
nities are brought to their best estate and in which 
individuals co-operate at every turn for the com- 
mon welfare’ of the community. The system 
should also emphasize the possibilities of per- 
sonal growth in mind and in spirit that may come 
through farm life properly followed. The per- 
sonal joy and development possible in soil tilling 
should be brought home to the pupils at every 
stage. Agricultural education should be a part 
of the state system of education and at every 
point fit into the general educational needs and 
aims of the Commonwealth.—Address. 

——————-#- $-0--0-¢-0-—— —______—- 
NEW CHILD WELFARE STUDY 

A new study of child welfare conditions has just 
been made, and the report of the investigation 
published by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee under the title, “Child Welfare in Oklahoma.” 
This study was made by the National Child Labor 
Committee at the request of the University of 
Oklahoma. The demand that such an inquiry be 
made is evidence of the growing interest in the 
codification of child welfare laws as a substitute 
for present piecemeal legislation, and the realiza- 
tion that a knowledge of the conditions governing 
the care, education, recreational opportunities, 
and work of young children must precede legisla- 
tive action, In this respect the problems of Okla- 
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homa are of national importance, for they are the 


problems that every state faces in greater or less 
degree. 


The report covers a wide range of subjects— 
public health work, which is particularly impor- 
tant in view of the epidemics that sweep through 
the country districts; recreation; education, both 
rural and urban; child labor on farms and in 
cities ; agriculture ; juvenile courts and probation; 
institutional care of children and home findings; 
poor relief, together with a survey of the state 
laws and their administration. 

The recommendations of the committee are 
calculated to enrich rural life, especially through 
increased educational facilities; to provide for 
more effective public health work; to give better 
probational guidance to juvenile offenders, and 
better means for poor relief, particularly in the 
matter of mothers’ pensions. 
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MOST WONDERFUL COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Paterson, N. J., July 3, 1918. 

My dear Dr. Winship—At last the new school has been 
completed and dedicated with proper ceremonies. We 
think we have about the finest in the country. We also 
have the statement made by Dr. G. D. Strayer of Teachers 
College, who has recently been making a survey of the 
Paterson schools, before all of the teachers at a down- 
town meeting: “Even taking into consideration modern 
school buildings and their equipment which we have ex- 
amined in other places, we-find your new No. 10 head and 
shoulders above them all. The completeness of every- 
thing in this school has been a surprise and delight to me.” 

We have had to watch incessantly to see that some of the 
contractors or dealers did not bunco us, but we have come 
through alive and have what our specifications call for. 
It has also been quite a long road from the day we began 
holding public meetings on the street corners to arouse 
public sentiment to the day when Architect Wentworth (a 
New Hampshire Yankee and a Dartmouth man) turned 
the keys over to President Adams. To get the school we 
had to overcome the feeling often openly expressed. “that 
is too expensive for Riverside.” I told them if there was 
any place on God’s earth where the best was needed it 
was in a district like mine where the school had to make 
up partly for the lack in the homes. At first when the 
mayor turned down the proposition on the ground that I 
was alone in advocating it and that he must be guided by 
public sentiment, we went out and aroused public senti- 
ment. And he was man enough to put it through the 
board of estimate in spite of the opposition. The building 
and site cost us about $250,000, the equipment about $40,- 
000. You can see what a jump Paterson took ahead when 
she put $49,000 into equipping this school when she had 
never expended over $9,000 for that purpose on any other 
school. At the dedication we had present one of the 
judges of the Court of Chancery, the mayor, the president 
of the board of education, superintendent of schools and 
many others prominent in the city. As you will notice 
by the clipping the audience gave me a very cordial re- 
ception which was particularly pleasing as it was in this 
same auditorium, then unfinished, that I was accused of 
heing “the head and shoulders as well as the back bone 
of the co-operative business.” I smiled on them as they 
passed out and said: “I hope it may be said about me as 





of one of our presidents: ‘We love him for the enemies 


he has made’” The cheers, the other night seemed to bear 
out my wish. 

President Frank I. Adams of the Board of Education is 
treasurer of the J. A. Van Winkle Hardware Co, and a 
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member of several fraternal orders. But it is to his 
broad gauge way of looking at things and his tireless in- 
dustry that No. 10 has been built and so splendidly fur- 
nished. He has been chairman of the building committee 





FRANK I, 
President, 


ADAMS, 
Board of Education, 


Paterson, New Jersey. 


during the entire time that the school has been under 
construction. It was due to his firm and intelligent back- 
ing that we were able to get an equipment out of the or- 
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dinary. He has spent days in studying the details of the 
plans. He has been at the building all hours of the day 
and night. When he came on the school board he had 
no knowledge of school affairs, but he began a close 
study of everything. Not only has he shown such a spirit 
in connection with the construction of the new building, 
but also in regard to better pay for teachers. Salaries 
have been increased twice since he became a board mem- 
ber four years ago. Two years ago $600 was made the 
minimum for the grade teacher, $1,200 the maximum, with 
various salaries intervening and principals at $3,000. In 
May all employees of the department of education re- 
ceiving $1,000 or less were given an increase of twenty 
per cent.; from $1,000 to $2,000, fifteen per cent. increase; 
all above $2,000, ten per cent. increase. 

Also great credit is due Mayor Amos H. Radcliffe, who 
is now serving his second term. All members of the 
board are appointees of his. Both in the appropriation 
for the new building and the two increases in salaries 
he had to pass on each before it was final. Much credit 
is due Mayor Radcliffe and the board for the way they 
stood by us when they were making a fight to stop our 
co-operative operations which we have continued with 
marked success. We have also been fortunate in having 
a level-headed superintendent like John R. Wilson to 
help us. 

We are just beginning, at No. 10, the work which we 
propose to do. In our schools we must take things as 
they are and make the school fit the needs of the com- 
munity. We have several hundred families at No. 10 
whose fathers and mothers both work away from home 
during the day, with a consequent all kinds of shameful 
neglect of the children below school age. I propose to 
have a nursery in connection with the school in which we 
can protect these little fellows from vicious surroundings 
until they are old enough for school. 


With personal regards, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


Ide G. Sargent. 
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A war is a true point of bifurcation of future possibilities. 
declaration must be the starting point of new policies. 
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Whether it fail or succeed, its 
Communities obey their ideals. 
—William James. 
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WAR WORK. IN THE SCHOOLS 
[Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune. ] 

Wise teachers have long known that the way 
to win a boy of untoward disposition is to ask 
him to them a favor. To that extent the 
humanizing power of service has been recog- 
nized as an ally in teaching. Today that prin- 
ciple, better understood and expanded in appli- 
cation, is transforming the Minneapolis schools. 
Every parent with children in the schools senses 
that in the awakened spirit of those children. 
Patriotism has seized them. It possesses them. 
It colors their days and doubtless their nights, 
for who will say they do not dream it? It 
finds expression in service. 

Minneapolis should 


do 


realize that its .eighty- 
two public schools with 55,000 children have be- 
come centres of “doing things” for others. Boys 
and girls knit. sew, cut, paste, draw, paint, 
whittle, as never before. They have a purpose. 
They do these things for the soldiers and sail- 
ors of their country, for the soldiers and sailors 
of their country’s war associates. They do 
them for As they knit they sing the 
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songs that make the pulses of Americans leap 
and their nerves thrill. 

The strain has ail but gone from the schools. 
Teacher’s face is not merely placid; it is alight 
with purpose. Pupils’ voices are lower, more 
even, while their eyes are eager. The war has 
done what school folk have racked their brains: 
to know how to do. It has “motivated” school 
work. Junior Red Cross activities, Liberty 
Loans, food and fuel saving have done it. 

Teachers report that regular school work has 
not suffered because of what the children are 
doing in America’s fight—doing with cheer and 
self-forgetfulness and determination. Arith- 
metic, language, geography—the whole gamut 
of subjects—are at least as well done as before, 
better done in most cases. Children have some- 
thing to figure for, to tell about, Mid-year 
promotions last month were as general as in 
normal times. 

Pupils are not the only ones affected by the 
new conditions. Teachers are learning how to 
teach as neither normal school nor experience 
has ever before been able to show them. 
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JUNIOR HIGH OF TRENTON 
In the Junior School the day will consist of six 
periods of approximately sixty minutes each. In 
tthe Senior School the day will consist of four 
‘double periods of forty minutes each. 

Except for partial courses there will be no 
‘vacant periods in the daily program. The study- 
recitation plan will be followed in both Junior and 
Senior Schools. 

With the exception of a few shop subjects in 
the Junior School each subject will be offered four 
times per week. 

A year’s work in any curriculum in the Senior 
School includes the completion of five courses of 
four double periods per week. 

The completion of any ninth grade curriculum 
and any curriculum offered in the Senior School 
will be required for graduation. For sufficient 
reasons equivalent substitutions in any curriculum 
will be allowed. 

The minimum number of counts required for a 
diploma shall be seventy-eight. 

The new Junior High School has a lot of nine 
acres costing $33,500. The building cost $218,500. 
The equipment cost $29,500, a total of $281,500. 

The estimated annual cost of maintenance on 
the basis of salaries and prices of 1916-17 is 
$61,000. 

The capacity is 1,200 students. 

There are twenty-four classrooms, six science 
rooms, a library, auditorium, two gymnasiums, a 
luncheon room, two teachers’ rest rooms, and 
a@ nurse’s room. 

In the shop building there are, additional, thir- 
teen rooms and shops. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR THE BIRDS? 


BY R. D. CHADWICK 
Duluth 





A few boys have been seen taking bird houses 
home from school. Aside from a house there 
are two things that a bird needs—food and pro- 
tection from the weather. Therefore, besides a 
house you should provide a nest shelter and a 
food shelter. 

The nest shelter is open on one or more sides 
and merely affords protection from the prevail- 
ing wind and rain. The food shelter is open 
on all sides and has floor space for crumbs, 
seeds and other food. You can see why these 
two types of buildings are necessary, especially 
during the winter and early spring months. But 
do not wait until next year to provide for the 
birds. Make your plans now, so that when the 
birds return- they will stay in your vicinity. Then 
next fall try to induce them to stay all winter 
by providing them with food at regular intervals. 

In building the bird house you will do well 
to note the following requirements :— 

1. Ventilation through holes near 
and above the entrance opening. 

2. Ready access for cleaning—through the 
side, bottom or top. (This can easily be done 
when one side is hinged.) 

3. Proper protection from rain. The front 
should face away from the prevailing winds. 
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4. Entrance openings nearer the roof than 
the floor, otherwise the bird would have diffi- 
culty in constructing the nest. 

Wood is the best material for houses, 
Earthenware and metal are apt to become over- 
heated unless well protected from the rays of 
the sun. Some boys have successfully used con- 
crete. 

Coats of paint add to the appearance and 
durability of houses. If in trees, green, brown or 
gray houses will tone in with the foliage. Ex- 
periments have been made with dull-colored and 
bright-colored houses and it was found that the 
color made no difference to the birds. If this 
fact is generally true, excellent opportunity is 
offered for decorative effects in bright colors, 
such as white sides, red roofs, orange stripes, 
etc. 

Entrance openings vary with the size of the 
birds. Usually they are made too large. 

Wood for constructing houses should not be 
too thin. One-fourth inch stock is apt to warp, 
therefore wood three-eighths of an inch or even 
thicker should be used. When the houses have 
pointed roofs a strip of thin brass, copper or 
painted tin should be nailed on the top, covering 
the joint so that rain can not work through. 

Do something for the birds. They will more 
than repay you if you will only put forth the 
necessary effort to become with 


acquainted 
them. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


BY JAMES L. MCCONAUGHY 





Professor of Education at Dartmouth 

Of the Dartmouth College of today much might be 
Said; but the college is proud to let her record stand 
without verbal embellishment. Daniel Webster’s 
statement: “It is a small college but there are those 
who love it,” no longer holds true in the first clause. 
Last year Dartmouth with an enrollment of 1,501 was 
the largest college in the country. Of the love and 
loyalty of her alumni and of the many others who 
though not Dartmouth men by residence 
mouth men and women by love 
there can be no question. 

Dartmouth today is, 


are Dart- 
for the “Green,” 
with one exception, the most 
national college in the country, having a representa- 
tion from almost every state in the union. This 
means that the New Hampshire boy who comes to 
Dartmouth mingles and forms friendships with boys 
from all parts of the country, his horizon is tremen- 
dously broadened. The Dartmouth man has gone to 
every part of the country, every nook and corner of 
the world, and so far “the world has never had to call 
on Dartmouth men in vain.” Her men, alumni and 
undergraduates, showed last April that they had “the 
granite of New Hampshire in their muscles and their 
brains.” 

In two months half the college enlisted in some 
form of military work and those who remained gave 
a large part of their time to military service. The 
college is proud that so few of her students returned 
this fall; she is likewise proud that so many new 
students have come to prepare themselves better 
for the call of their country. Of those who have gone 
to war—words of appreciation are futile and useless. 
The first American to die after the declaration of war 
was a Dartmouth undergraduate 


in the ambulance 
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service. In France, on the billowy deep, in fortress 
and camp, Dartmouth men have loyally given up all 
thoughts of personal welfare for the cause of their 
country, and by so doing have shown the finest type 
of college loyalty. As long as such a record holds 
true the state of New Hampshire may well be anxious 
to claim Dartmouth as one of her educational assets. 
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MEANING OF $7,000,000,000 
America’s war loan of $7,000,000,000 surpasses the 





powers of the mind to grasp. Spent at the rate of 
one dollar a minute it would take 13,318 years to dis- 
pose of the appropriation. Loaned out at six per cent. 
thirteen dollars could be spent every second for an 
indefinite period without touching the principal. 

The interest on the loan is greater than the entire 
running expenses of the government less than half a 
century ago, while the amount itself would conduct 
the affairs of the government for fully seven years, 
on the basis of the annual expenditures for the last 
decade. 

Another and more cheerful way of looking at the 
situation is that, great as the loan is, the wealth of 
the United States is such that it amounts to the lend- 
ing of one dollar out of every forty dollars of our 
existing tangible resources. A penny a day saved by 
every inhabitant would cancel the principal within 
twenty years.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR WOMEN 
June 10, 1918. 
Editor Journal of Education. 

Dear Sir: Is it not a fact that the reasons for the 
rule forbidding the employment of married women as 
public school teachers do not apply in the cases of 
wives of soldiers on foreign service? If so, should 
not prompt action be taken to secure a modification 
of the rule for the benefit of soldiers’ wives? 

It would seem that it is for the interests of the schools 
that teachers whose employment is otherwise desirable 
shall not be disqualified by a circumstance not affecting 
their pedagogic usefulness, and it is in the interest of the 
morale of the army that soldiers’ wives should not be un- 
necessarily discriminated against, and that where condi- 
tion of health permits and circumstances require it, they 
should be retained in such employment as they are best 
fitted for. 

I think this suggestion can be most effectively offered 
and pushed through by the Journal of Education. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. Goodale, 
Captain, N. A. 


—* -’ & 





Editor of the Journal of Education—In addition to the 
explanation given by A. D. S. concerning the “ad ab- 
surdum,” two equals one, it might be pertinent co add 
that, since a equals x, a minus x is zero. Now one may 
divide an equation by any quantity whatsoever, but zero 
is not quantity, it is the absence of quantity. The equa- 
tion may be simplified in form to read 2X0—1X0. In 
this form the absurdity of dividing by 0 is apparent. 

J. W. R. 
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BOOK TABLE 


MEMORY AND THE LEARNING PROCESS. _ By 
Darwin Oliver Lyon. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
192 pp. Nine large plates in color. Price, $2. 

This is an unusual presentation of some unusual views 
of the use and abuse of psychology. It is the best study 
we have seen of the demonstration of the recently em- 
phasized theories of the use of the memory in the learn- 
ing process. This work is the outgrowth of experiments 
on memory that the author has been conducting since the 
year 1906. The first experiments performed were someé- 
what limited in character, being made solely with the view 
of ascertaining the relation existing between facility of 
learning and tenacity of impression. Whenever publish- 
ing brief abstracts of the work as it progressed, the title 
chosen as being the most appropriate was “The Relation 
of Quickness of Learning to Retentiveness.” As the ex- 
perimental work progressed, the method used became 
more elaborate, with the result that, though the relation- 
ship in question was never lost sight of, the data obtained 
were so extensive as to make the old title seem almost 
inappropriate. In 1908 experiments were started on “The 
Relation of Length of Material to Time Taken for Learn- 
ing.” Two methods, or distributions of time were used 
and thus there was added an extra problem—a problem 
that might be called the Ontimum Distribution of Time. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENT- 


ARY SCHOOL. By Gilbert H. Trafton, State Normal 
School, Markoto, Minn. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 293 pp. Price, 
$1.30. 


General science has made a new place for itself and 
even the traditional “fundamental” subjects now have 
scarcely less grip on the curriculum than has General 
Science, which means really science in every-day life, and 
Dr. Cubberley has secured for the “Riverside Textbooks 
in Education” a most unusual and adoptable book for the 
teaching of Biological Science, Agriculture Science, Hy- 
giene and Physical Science. Under these general chap- 
ters are elaborate elementary studies of Birds, Insects, 
Pets, Pests, Trees, Flowers, Seed-Dispersal, Weeds, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Weather and Sky Studies. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL. By Edward Holmes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, $1. 
This is a most unusual educational book. Its philoso- 

phy is unusual. Its every point of view is unusual. There 
is not a prosy sentence nor a trite saying between the 
covers. The author has read much and has thought much 
independently of his reading, and he makes his reader 
think whether he wishes to think or not. So original is 
the author’s thought that probably no one will always 
agree with him, but no one can read this book and agree 
with his own past thinking. It often does a man as much 
good to “cuss” as to discuss, and a traditionalist will do 
both and clear his educational thought by doing so. 

NEW THOUGHT HEALING MADE PLAIN. By Kate 
Atkfnson Boehme. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabeth 
Towne Company. Cloth. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 

It is folly for one to’ think he can stop progressive 
thinking by playing the ostrich trick. One may keep him- 
self from knowing that others are thinking by shutting 
his eyes whenever a book comes before him that is not 
traditional, and closing his ears when any one says any- 
thing new to him, but there must be little comfort in try- 
ing to establish one’s own thought by magnifying his 
ignorance. Whoever accepts every new suggestion soon 
has intellectual Saint Vitas dance as it were. 

The happy medium is to look at and into new things 
fearlessly and study only the new thought that really 
appeals to him. One needs to have new thoughts or his 
thought is stagnant, but he does not need to have a cloud 
burst of new thought tearing up everything in its path. 
Stagnation means ultimate putrifaction or its equivalent. 
We are always grateful to Elizabeth Towne for stimula- 
ting new thought, even though we have never felt called 
upon to spell New Thought with capital letters. “New 
Thought Healing Made Plain” is a wholesome statement 
of the capitalized New Thought in action. 


NOVISIMO DICCIONARIO INGLES-ESPANOL. 
New Spanish-English Dictionary. Containing 
thousands of new words and technical expressions 
of recent use, with pronunciation indicated, to- 
gether with tables of irregular verbs in both lan- 
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guages, lists of geographical and proper names, etc. 

By Julio Casares. Fourth Edition. Pocket size. 

Madrid: Casa Editorial Calleja. Cloth. 784+686 pp. 

Price, 6 pesetas. ; 

This Spanish-English and English-Spanish dic- 
tionary is one of the best and most authoritative that 
has been published, and considering its comprehen- 
siveness (upward of 40,000 entries for each language) 
one of the cheapest. Furthermore, it is a handy 
book to have, being of convenient pocket size, al- 
though a trifle fat. It is quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes, containing more words than most ordi- 
mary library size dictionaries. It is published by the 
enterprising Spanish house of Calleja, and may be ob- 
tained of foreign booksellers, such as Stechert in New 
York or Schoenhof in Boston. 





WHAT MEN LIVE BY AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Leo Tolstoi. Translated by L. and A. Maude. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. Price, 25 cents. 

In this volume are printed some of the most famous 
of Tolstoi’s never-to-be-forgotten stories and all are 
spiritually beautiful: “What Men Live By,” “Three 
Questions,” “The Coffee House of Surat” and “How 
Much Land Does a Man Need?” 

This is the third volume of the “25-cent Universal 
Library” of the Stratford Company. 


KLEINE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. With direct 
method helps. By Alfred E. Koenig and Walter R. 
Myers, assistant professor of German, University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis: Perine Book Company. 
Linen. 126 pp. 
This original littke German grammar is the result of 

successful experimentation with the direct method. Gram- 

mar as such is subordinated, but not underestimated, em- 
phasis being laid—and properly—on the spoken language. 

The student is introduced at once to the spoken sentence, 

familiarizing himself with grammatical principles by ob- 

servation, imitation and constant repetition of material. 

Thus knowledge develops from experience. The book is 

adapted for use in elementary and intermediate classes, 

and the eighteen pages of practical suggestions for direct 

method teaching make it valuable as a handbook for di- 

rect method teachers. 


A FRENCH PRIMER. By W. E. M. Llewellyn. 
Phonetic text. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 60 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This little book is intended for introductory work 
before beginning the First French Book (in Dent’s 
Modern Language Series). It contains very eas 
matter for conversation and practice in the phonetic 
script before introducing the class to the conven- 


tional spelling. The book is of course suitable only 
for “reform” classes. 


WOMEN WORKERS OF THE ORIENT. By Mar- 
garet E. Burton. West Medford: The Central 
Committee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

The cause of the women in the Orient is urgent in 
its needs at this time of upheaval. The author has 
made industrial conditions there a living, vital ap- 
peal, now that all bonds of all slavehood are loosen- 
ing. Work within the home, wage earners, broad- 
ening horizons, trail makers, working together, call 


for leaders and a list for readers are taken up in the 
chapters. 


MAIDS, WIVES AND WIDOWS. _ The Law of the 
Land and of the Various States as it Affects 
Women. By Rose Falls Bres. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
The title tells the whole story. All we need to add 

is that it goes back to the beginnings of history, and 

tradition “and then some,” starting with “Eve” as 
maid and mother. It is more reliable when it deals 
with society, customs and laws of the present day. 

In a word it tells a woman in 1918 how to behave and 

how to make others behave when she is a maid, a 

wife, or a widow. 


JOLLY POLLY. By Gertrude Smith. Illustrations by 
Elsie D. Drake. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Quarto. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1, net. 

These stories which being little girls and home-loving 
birds and animals will delight any child, and the ending 
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has a religious flavor which many mothers will be pleased 
to have their little children read. The religious sentiment 
is strictly orthodox, so that even the most cautious Sunday 
school committee and officers will not object to it. 





GAMES FOR CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT. By 
Hilda A. Wrightson. New York: Prospect Press, 
Inc. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

The games and exercises in this little book were 
written by one of long experience with normal and 
sub-normal children with the object of developing 
muscular control and of quickening the sense of per- 
ceptions. The training should commence with chil- 
dren three years of age. There are some 200 games 
full of-the spirit of play and live interest which not 
only develop co-ordination and attention but involve 
manners, morals, self-control, altruism, patience and 
other desirable qualities in both little ones and grown- 
ups. The book is useful for all those associated with 
small children or those of sub-normal qualities. 


THE STORIES OF THE STEPPE. By Maxim Gorki. 
The Stratford 25c Universal Library. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 

This is the beginning of a new . “25-cent Uni- 
versal Library.” It is. an effort to bring good litera- 
ture within the reach of all. Gorki’s longer novels 
are fairly well known in this country, but this is one 


of the first of his famous short stories to be brought 
to the American people. 


ALTAMIRANO’S LA NAVIDAD EN LAS MON- 
TANAS. Edited with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary by E. A. Hill and M. J. Lombard. Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 114 pp. Price, 45 cents. 
The Spanish-American trend in textbooks for the 

study of Spanish continues unabated. The present 

text is a story by a famous Mexican author, of pure 

Indian blood, and describes life in his native moun- 

tains. The style is extremely clear and fluent and of 

a pure Castilian flavor, and while fairly idiomatic, is 

not too difficult for first-year classes, for which the 

book provides ideal reading material. 


FRENCH LESSONS ON THE DIRECT METHOD. 
Junior Course. By Mare Ceppi. London: 
& Co. Cloth. 123 pp. Price, 1s. 6d. 
“Method in the Direct Method” is the motto of this 

excellent series. There are four courses: Beginners, 

junior, intermediate, and advanced. The lessons are 
carefully graduated, the text is simple and attractive 
without being childish, the exercises and 

‘can be done orally or in writing. 

The Junior Course contains 360 nouns, 8&8 verb- 
forms, 124 adjectives, adverbs, etc., together with a 
résumé of the vocabulary used in the 
course, a total of 1,100 words. 


Hachette 


questions 


beginners’ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Exercises for ‘Methods of Teaching in High Schools.’ ” 
By S. C. Parker. Price, $1.20. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Catalogue of Play Equipment.” Compiled by Jean 
Lee Hunt. Price, 35c. New York: Bureau of Educational 
Experiments. 





“What to Do for Uncle Sam.” By C. S. Bailey. Price, 
75c.—“Military Drill for Schools.” By J. H. Barnett. 
Price, 15c.—“The Stars and Stripes.” By F. E. Wise. 
Price, 15c.—‘‘A Military Flag Drill.” By J. H. Barnett. 
Price, 15c. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Fabre’s Insect Adventures.” Retold by L. S. Has- 


brouck. Price, $1.—‘‘A Child’s Book of the Teeth.” By 
H. W. Ferguson. Price, 44c. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. 

“A Polish Manual.” Edited by J. H. Freese. Price, $1.25. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Antique Marbles.” By J. Pijoan. Price, 25c. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Gordon Readers.”—Primer, by E. K. Gordon; First 
Reader. by E. K. Gordon and M. Stockard; Second Reader, 
by FE. K. Gordon and M. Stockard. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 





Oculists and Physicians 

HAV pees, Strong, used seutine & e ee 

many years before it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offere as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 

‘are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's ——— Smarting— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your + <8 t no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book o 





the Eye Free 


MURinE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tll 
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Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 





How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that \ 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshi and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiiated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 


Missing Numbers—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 

















EDUCATIONAL NEWS 25-27: South Dakota Educational As- VERMONT. 





Se orga Mel geaty. 87 Two hundred cighty-nine club 
28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 8froups were organized with a total en- 
This department is open to contribu- sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- rolment of 4,851 members, 1,578 of 
a. een Se a, = dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; which reported products having a 
oois or schoo . “ “ ~ ° y 5 Vv 
of the country. Items of more than secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 


value of $12,378. Some of the lead- 
ing club projects of work together 
with products were as follows: Po- 


local interest relating to any phase Oklahoma —. 
of school work or school adminis- + 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 











tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, lowa, secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 


81-Nov. 1: 


6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 


Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. . A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 


Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOMERVILLE. For many years 
Somerville has known that it needed 
an assistant superintendent and on 
one occasion in Superintendent South- 
worth’s day the position would have 
been created, but for the injection of 
the personal element as to the incum- 
bent. Now the position has~ been 
created and the right man was ready 
for it. Joseph A. Ewart, the assistant 
superintendent, came to Somerville 
from Salem five years ago and from 
the first became Superintendent 
Charles S. Clark’s right hand in 
modernizing the school system of the 
city which is now in the forefront in 
all respects. John S. Emerson and 
George M. Wadsworth became prin- 
cipals of Junior High Schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Seventy-three club groups were or- 


ganized : with a total enrolment of 
2,470, of which 833 reported pro- 
ducts valued at $13,364. Two of 


the leading projects of production 
were the potato club and the home 
canning club. In the former 504 
members were enrolled, reporting the 
growing of 3,587 bushels of potatoes, 
valued at $5,381. 


tato, 511 members, 175 of which re- 
ported 3,839 bushels of potatoes; 
canning, 546 club members, 242 of 
which reported 1,560 quarts of canned 
products. 


CONNECTICUT. 

One hundred and twenty-six club 
groups reported the growing of 22,- 
802 square rods of garden producing 
$92,791 worth of fresh vegetables at a 
net profit of $18,456. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. The teachers have or- 
ganized for a heroic drive for a flat 

raise of $200 each. 
NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. This city has a 
woman on the Board of Education for 
the first time. The city has arranged 
for an exchange of teachers for the 
coming year with Los Angeles. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. The public schools 
of this city, under the leadership of 
John W. Beatty, of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, are giving the chil- 
dren keen appreciation of art which 
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On Their Record of Service 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are still the choice of the foremost schools of America. 
In hundreds of schools they are demonstrating 


‘the economy of quality.” 


The Best is the Cheapest 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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is indispensable to the success of cre- 
ative art. 


—_ 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTON. The State Board 
of Public Works for the first time in 
the history of the state has set aside 
$1,000,000 for the general school fund. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

MILLEDGEVILLE. In fourteen 
years the appropriations for the Nor- 
mal and Industrial College have in- 
creased 300 per cent. and the number 
of graduates 1,585 per cent. That is, 
the appropriations have gone from 
$22,900 to $67,500 and the graduates 
rom 14 to 222. 
. President Marion M. Parks reports 
the largest enrolment in the twenty- 
seven years of the Normal and Indus- 
trial College, 1,057, of these 825 wear 
the simple but attractive college umi- 
form. In addition to the 1,057 en- 
rolled in the college year about 1,000 
others have been in attendance in 
summer sessions of 1917 and 1918. 
The faculty of seventy give their ser- 
vices for these sessions and the busi- 
ness men give $1,500 for outside talent. 


TEXAS. 

BRYAN. Superintendent W. C. 
Lawson is seeing tangible results ot 
his efficient leadership. The city is 
building a $100,000 high school build- 
ing which is much for a city of this 
size. Grade teachers’ minimum is 
now $80. Mr. Lawson’s salary has 
been raised to $2,600, and he has the 
professional course for teachers in 
the State Agricultural College. There 
is a teacher of school gardens who has 
$90 a month, and the high school 
teachers range from $105 to $165 a 
month. No high school in the state 
has more credits allowed by the State 
Department of Education than has 
Bryan. There were sixteen young 
men graduating from the high school 
this year despite the war price temp- 
tations. The twenty-six young women 
graduates made their commencement 
dresses in the Home Economics De- 
partment. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


In the corn club project there was 
103 clubs which reported 1,897 acres 
of corn producing 114,208 bushels 
with a net profit of $87,097. In the 
home garden work there were club 
groups organized with 15,874 mem- 
bers, which reported the care of 155,- 
633 square rods of garden producing 
fresh vegetabies to the value of $87,- 
348, at a total net profit of $66,600. 


ILLINOIS. 


The special features of food pro- 
duction and food conservation work 
through the boys’ and girls’ club 
activities is represented by the re- 
sults in the corn, canning, poultry and 
pig club work. -In the corn work 
seventy club groups were organized 
with 512 members, 351 of which re- 
ported the growing of 236 acres of 
corn, producing 6,048 bushels. In 
the canning work 403 club groups 
were organized with 13,599 members, 
11,885 of which reported the manage- 
ment of 75,244 square rods of gar- 
den and the canning of 628,585 quarts 
of products. 


KANSAS. 

One of the important features of 
boys’ and girls’ club work in Kansas 
was the mother-daughter home can- 
ning. In this project there was a 
total enrolment of &065 mem- 
bers. The reports showed 40,000 
square rods of gardens raised. In 
addition to the fresh vegetables 
grown, there was put up during the 
year 99,323 quarts of fruits in glass 
and 3,154 quarts in tin for home use, 
and 2,040 quarts in glass and 1,860 
quarts in tin for sale; 61,036 quarts 
of vegetables in glass and 7,270 quarts 
in tin were put up for home use, and 
5,120 quarts in glass and 12,000 
quarts in tin for sale; also 8048 
quarts of meats and soups in glass 
and 980 quarts in tin for home use 
and 100 quarts in glass for sale; 
35,348 glasses of jelly were put up for 
home use and 400 glasses for sale. 
The total value of canned products 
was $60,050, 





MICHIGAN. 


The home garden club work of this. 
state is an illustration of real achieve- 
ment in the boys’ and girls’ club work. 
One hundred and fifty-six club 
groups were organized with a total 
enrolment of 11,845 members, 6,561 of 
which reported the growing of 10,- 
289 square rods of garden producing 
fresh vegetables to the value of $31,- 
720 at a net profit of $19,062. The 
handicraft and garment-making club 
groups also did work worthy of 
commendation. Twenty-two handi- 
craft clubs were organized with an 
enrolment of 201 club members, 51 of 
which reported the making of 55 bird 
houses, 15 garden trellises, 13 fly 
traps, 27 broom holders, 18 wagon 
jacks, 2 self-feeders, 4 trapnests, 2 
milk stools, 7 sack holders, 12 corn 
testing trays, 20 egg candlers and 4 
sewing stands. . This handicraft work 
was carried on most intensely during 
the winter months to dovetail in 
with the corn club, potato club and 
garden club work, the principal acti- 
vities of which are carried out in the 
summer months. 


MISSOURI. 
_ST. LOUIS. Professor N. M. 
Grier of the Central High School has 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
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September 30th to October 10th 
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introduced an heroic departure in the 
teaching of Public School Physiology. 
He magnifies attention to local di- 
sease conditions and vocational as- 
pects of disease. He has surely 
started something that will not stop 
until it has been adequately exploited. 


NEBRASKA. 
The Public Lands rental is now 
$100,000 more than two years ago and 


there will soon be another $100,000 
increase. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. Investigation has re- 
vealed the fact that Ohio has fur- 
nished 9,000 officers of the 150,000 
teachers, graduates and students of 
American colleges who have enlisted 
in military service. 

The tabulation was under the direc- 
tion of President Charles F. Thwing, 
of the Western Reserve University, 
after a questionnaire to practically 
every university and college in the 
United States. 

Ohio State, with 3,494, ranks far 
above any other in the state. Other 
Ohio educational institutions reported 
as follows: Municipal University of 
Akron, 97; Mt. Union College, 189; 
Ashland College, 31; Ohio University, 
950; Bluffton College, 51; St. Xavier 
College, 147; University of Cincinnati, 
656; Case School of Applied Science, 
322: Western Reserve University, 
1,062; Capital University, Columbus, 
68; Ohio Wesleyan University, 495; 
Kenyon College, 223; Denison Uni- 
versity, 302; Hiram College, 142; 
Marietta College, 183; Franklin Col- 
lege, 28; Muskingum College, 138; 
Oberlin College, 485; Miami Univer- 
sity, 284; Rio Grande College, 37; 
St. John’s University, 151; Tolzdo 
University, 48; Otterbein College, 65; 
Wilberforce University (colored), 95; 
Wilmington College, 63; College of 
Wooster, 202. 

WISCONSIN. 

RACINE. Burton E. Nelson, who 
has resigned to accept a promising 
business offer, has been superintend- 
ent here for fourteen years and is 
one of the most influential educators 
of the state. 

Superintendent Nelson has gone 
into business and Superintendent F. 
M. Longenecker of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, succeeds him. Mr. Longe- 
necker was principal of the Parkers- 
burg High School and when Super- 
intendent Bush went to Erie he suc- 
ceeded to the superintendent, and now 
like his predecessor, he has a notable 
promotion to a fine educational city. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 
ARIZONA. 

In the canning work thirty-seven 
club groups were organized with 497 
members, 283 of which reported the 
canning of 1,014 quarts of fruit, 3,472 
quarts of vegetables and 167% quarts 
of meats and soups and 204 glasses 
of jelly. In the pig work, twenty- 
four club groups were organized with 
246 members, 104 of which reported 
the management of 119 animals, and 
the production of 19,278 pounds of 
pork. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Potato Clubs in _— schools 
planted seventy acres, raised 8,354 
bushels, with a total value of $10,859, 
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very summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers wh 
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of the many grateful letters we received la 
diately after the vacation period. ee SS Se en 
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a net profit of $6,236. The pig clubs Q&S TATE NORMAL 
produced 67,618 pounds of pork, with SALEM, MASS. 


grown to the value of $40,037. 
LOS ANGELES. The State Univer- J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 
; n Coeduca- 
a total value of $9,076 and a total net tional. Prepares teachers for the 
profit of $4,093. One hundred fifteen . elementary school, for the junior 
boys and girls reported vegetables high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 





sity had a summer session in this city 

this year under the leadership of Dean § TATE NORMAL 
Walter Morris Hart and Dean Mon- PRIDGEWATER 
roe Emanuel Deutsch. There were 2 
553 registrations. Only fifty were 


SCHOOL, 
MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
men. There were 500 from Southern Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 








California and fifty-three from Ari- 
zona, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Michi- Angeles _ enrolled. 


Utah and Washington. 


Superintendent 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Horace M. Rebok of Santa Monica in 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Texas, his address of welcome said in part :— 

: “The public school workers of 
There were 250 residents of Los Southern California bring to you and 
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to the University of California sin- 
cere and enthusiastic greetings. We 
also greet the teachers here assembled 
as a part of the greatest and _ best 
army in the world, excepting only the 
armies of the Allies now fighting on 
the battlefields of France for the 
democratization of the world. Today 
we realize that the welfare of the 
nation, the destiny of democracy, and 
indeed, civilization itself, rest on these 
two arms of the state—the army in 
the field and the great body of public 
school workers behind the lines dis- 
seminating intelligence and uphold- 
ing the morale of the people. The 
teachers welcome you as you formally 
open the first summer session of the 
University of California in Southern 
California because you are here in 
response to their expressed wish and 
desire, and because the great univer- 
sity of our state has recognized their 
needs and its duties. 

“We are all engaged in state educa- 
tion, and as public school workers we 
have wished our affiliations to be with 
the great university of Berkeley that 
stands at the fore of our state school 
system, and we wish these affiliations 
to be broad and deep and genuine. 
Public education is the first duty of a 
democratic state, and the whole 
state school system is the torch bearer 
of freedom, liberty, equality of op- 
portunity, and all that is worth while 


in an enlightened democracy. At the 
forefront of such a school system 
stands, and ever must stand, a great 
university supported by public tax 
upon all, with its doors open to all, 
and forgetting not that it rests upon 
the kindergartens, the common 
schools, and the high schools of the 
state, and that its services must be 
extended to all. 

“The building of a great university 
is as great a work as the building of 
a democratic state, and it takes great 
statesmen plus great scholars to ac- 
complish the achievements that have 
been recorded in the development of 
the University of California.” 

Mr. Rebok has been the chief pro- 
moter of the establishment of a sum- 
mer session of the State University 
in the state. / 

SAN DIEGO. The teachers had a 
delightful public demonstration of ap- 
preciation of Duncan MacKinnon 
and Arthur Gould. The whole edu- 
cational world, so far as it knows 
the worth of these men and the char- 
acter of the opposition, would have 
been glad to have had a part in 
honoring them. 


COLORADO. 

The corn-growing club groups re- 
ported 172 acres producing 5,031 
bushels of corn, with a value of $9,- 
156. In the home garden work, club 
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When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 

feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- | 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 
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groups reported the management of 
20,570 square rods of garden, pro- 
ducing fresh vegetables to the value 
of $19,148. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. The Ordnance 
Jepartment under its division of In- 
dustrial Service Section, is estab- 
lishing elementary schools on its re- 
servations, where the local authori- 
ties are not able to take care of the 
school population on the reservations. 
The locations are as follows: Amatol, 
N. J.; Belcoville, N. J.; Oldbridge, 
N. J.; Delaware City, Del.; Tully- 
town, Pa.; Seven Pines, Va.; Penni- 
man, Va.; Charleston, W. Va: 
Nashville, Tenn.; Perryville, Md.: 
Brunswick, Ga.; Little Rock, Ark: 
Sheffield, Ala.; Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Schools for the colored children, 
as well as the white, will be estab- 
lished in Charleston, Nashville, Shef- 
field and any other places necessary, 
The school term will be nine or ten 
months. 

Class teachers having the required 
training and experience, will be paid 
at a minimum rate of $80 per month; 
the maximum will depend upon the 
applicant’s qualifications and the local 
conditions. Teaching principals with 
nine or less assistants, will be paid at 
a minimum rate of $100; maximum, 
$145. Supervisors, principals and 
superintendents, with ten or more as- 
sistants, will be paid at a minimum 
rate of $150 per month; maximum 
will depend upon the  applicant’s 
qualifications and local conditions. 
Supervisors, principals and superin- 
tendents, may be required to tender 
service throughout the entire year on 
full salary with civil service vacation 
privileges. 

Application blanks may be secured 
by addressing F. C. Butler, Indus- 
trial Service Section, Ordnance 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 157. 








Baker pointed out, to make an excep- 
tion in favor of baseball players 
which was denied to great classes of 
persons in the United States who are 
associated with the distribution of 
food and other employments more 
fundamental than any mere amuse- 
ment. : 

THE PERILS OF TYRANNY. 

Tyranny has its perils, and it is 
perhaps just as well that those who 
are inclined to exercise it should be 
reminded of them. The assassination 
of Count von Mirbach, the German 
ambassador to Russia, was one such 
reminder. Following swiftly upor 
that comes the murder at Kiev of 
Field Marshal von Ejichorn, the Ger- 
man commander in the Ukraine, and 
his adjutant, Captain von Dressler. 
The murder was accomplished by a 
bomb thrown from a cab which drove 
close to the carriage in which the 
field-marshal and his adjutant were 
being driven to their residence. The 
assassin, a young Social Revolution- 
ist, and the cab driver were arrested. 
Von Ejichorn had started out on his 
career of tyranny in the good, old- 
fashioned German way He had 
placed the whole of the Ukrainian re- 
public under martial law and had ar- 
rested the members of the ministry. 
He had ordered the practical confis- 
cation of all stores of food, thereby 
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reducing the peasant population to 
the verge of starvation. These two 
incidents, following each other so 
rapidly, may serve as needed remind- 
ers to German military autocrats that 
the subjugation of Russia cannot be 
achieved without some personal peril. 


DRIVEN FROM OFFICE. 


The recent resignation of Premier 
Seydler and his ministry in Austria 
was not voluntary. Seydler and his 
associates were driven from office, be- 
cause of their complete subserviency 
to Berlin. A motion for their im- 
peachment was rejected by the Aus- 
trian parliament, but it received 162 
votes to 215 against. The debate was 
marked by vehement and passionate 
attacks by Czech members and other 
representatives of oppressed nationali- 
ties, who declared that the foreign 
German dominion over Austrian 
nationalities had become intolerable, 
and promised to “smash to pieces” a 
German-ruled Austria. While the 
vote was being taken, the police 
cleared the galleries and took pos- 
session of the official reports and 
speeches in order to censor them. 
Baron von Hussarek, former minister 
of education, has been appointed 
Seydler’s successor, and has an- 
nounced his purpose of forming a 
non-political cabinet. 

WILL THE RUSSIANS FIGHT 

THEIR FRIENDS? 


Nothing could be more grotesque 
and few things could be more tragic 
than that the Russians—for whom 
the Allies have given and done so 
much—should, under German pres- 
sure—turn their arms against their 
friends. Yet that possibility is hinted 
at in a despatch from Moscow which 
states that the Bolsheviki government 
regards the landing of Entente troops 
on the Murman coast as tantamount 
to a declaration of war, and will take 
counter-measures accordines'. And 
the general mobilization of the Rus- 
sian 


army which—according to an- 
other Moscow despatch—began on 
July 7, may have this end in view. 


The Germans may be counted on to 
resort to any kind of misrepresenta- 
tion and falsehood to arouse Russian 
resentment and to make the Bolshe- 
viki government its tool; whether they 
will succeed will depend largely on 
whether the real Russia asserts itself 
in time. 
THE LANSDOWNE 
PEACE. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne has 
peeped another note of peace, as fu- 
tile and feeble as his earlier per- 
formance in the same line. It is 
largely composed of criticisms of the 
Entente Allies for failing to make a 
more. specific statement of their war 
aims; he describes President Wilson’s 
Fourth of July speech as a picture, 
drawn by a great master, of the 
golden age to which we are bidden to 
look forward, but as failing to pro- 
vide any groundwork for preliminary 
negotiations; but he does not him- 
self put forward a single new or 
constructive idea. The only possible 
effect which the Lansdowne letter 
could have in England would be to 
retard and weaken the efforts of the 
government; but, happily, judging by 
its reception by the British press, it 
will have no effect at all. Outside 
of England, it merely plays into the 
hands of the Germans, by enabling 
them to claim the letter as proef of 
a widespread English «feeling for 
peace at any price. 
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4 # 
but accuracy counts most in the placing of teachers, as is proven in 
NOT SPEED agency work over and over ain. oF the four vacancies reported 


in this morning’s mail, for instance, as filled by our candidates, one came ‘o US On 


May 29, two on June 17, and one on June BUT to each vacancy to apply in person at 
21. Instead of advising half a dozen teachers once we recommended for the first two 
asked whether they wished to apply, and a single 


candidates whom we had previous! 
eandidate for each of the other three ——. bn ys | —. all “the ACCU RACY 
without difficulty, because the 


prs el gy "Seek sal “tit Sr ccna into the positions with 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
9 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 A “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 


FIFTH AVENUB 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
third year. One fee registers in all, 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY !™troduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: 
Schools and Families 


REIGN 

and FO G superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
eo 


Kellogg's Agency teen =o 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


rietors 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 








THE CORLEW — TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Mai r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP . 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 3. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 






TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular openings in the fall. 









September calls are now coming in. 

















Send for Blank at Once 





ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Winsaip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 





——9—— 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 








Learn to Save the Minutes — 


And the Hours Will Take 
Care of Themselves 


Students of typewriting can be taught to save the minutes 
—and the hours—if they are taught the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Students who are instructed on this machine learn how to save nearly a 
minute in the typing of every letter of average length. When these saved 
minutes are multiplied in every day’s work they expand into hours, days 
and weeks. 








Saving is the great national problem today —food saving, labor saving, 
time saving. The Self Starting Remington makes every typist a more 
efficient time saver and hence a more efficient wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


INCORPORATED . 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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